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Interviewing Canada’s Famous Movie Star... Marie Dressler 
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| The largest selling 
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Pork and Beans in Canada 








“MY, DON'T THEY “YES, | GUESS THAT'S “AND NO TROUBLE IN 
LOOK TENDER AND BECAUSE THEY ARE PREPARING THEM,EITHER wr) 
< DELICIOUS” COOKED IN STEAM- -THEYRE READY FOR THE, ™ 
CONTROLLED OVENS’ TABLE IN A FEW MINUTES’\ 


*AND SO ECONOMICAL. 
THEY COST ONLY 
A FEW CENTS 





For more than fifty years we have been making Clark’s Pork and Beans, and 
during that time we have naturaily learned just how people like beans cooked. 


We cook our beans in steam-controlled ovens, for hours and hours. Every 
bean is cooked through and through—tender and thoroughly digestible. 
Prime Pork and appetizing Tomato, Chili or Plain Sauce are added «i; 
the most delicious pork and beans you ever tasted! 


Is it any wonder that Clark’s Pork and Beans have outsold all other pork 


and beans in Canada for more than fifty years? 


~ 





_ Two of the 
CLARK FAMILY 


You can buy them at any grocer’s, priced at a few cents atin. Ready for 
the table within a few minutes. 


Let the Clark Kitchens 


help you for Quicker 
and Better Meals. 
A Canadian Firm 
Through and 
Through. Estab- ; 


lished 1877. 
(With Tomato, Chili or Plain Sauce) 


W.CLAR K, LMirep, Establishments at MONTREAL, P.O., ST. REMI, P.Q., and HARROW, Ont. 
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Wharls New 
im the New Chevrolet Six 





The Lowest Priced Car Combining 
Syncro-Mesh Shifting with Free Wheeling 


Chevrolet’s combination of Syncro-Mesh transmission with 

Free Wheeling enables you to do things in driving impossible , 

in a car without both these features. With Silent Syncro-Mesh __/ 
you enjoy clashless shifting at all speeds — back and forth — SS 
no matter whether you are “in” free wheeling or not. When 
descending a steep hill you can shift rapidly from high to second 

and gain the full braking power of the engine. 

Chevrolet’s Free Wheeling enables you to coast, free from the drag of 
the engine, when you lift your foot from the accelerator. And when 
you shift gears, you do so with never-to-be-forgotten ease! 


TS 


| 
i 
A Popular New © & 
Note in Fisher Body Styling 


A new ultra-modern silhouette is gained by slanting the 
windshield at a smart new angle—streamlining the front 
body pillars—and utilizing the distinctive style points of 
today’s finest cars. Interiors have rich new upholsteries, 
handsome chrome-plated fittings, adjustable sun visor, 
finger-touch adjustable driver’s seat, and a convenient 


ash-tray on the dash. One of the most striking features 
of the beautiful new Chevrolet is the distinctive front-end 


appearance. Deeper radiator with built-in grille, arched 
double tie-bar, trumpet horn and bullet-type headlamps. 
The smart effect is enhanced by the introduction of adjust- 
able hood ports. Chevrolet Bodies are built of wood- 
and-steel, strongest construction known to the industry. 








20% INCREASE 
IN POWER 


Chevrolet is now a 60-horsepower 
car—enabling you to accelerate from 
5 to 25 miles an hour in less than 
7 seconds. This husky, big-car 
power gives ample reserve of speed. 









DOWN-DRAFT 
CARBURETION 


The Down-draft Car- 
buretor is an important 
factor in Chevrolet's 
speed, acceleration and 
easy starting. Com- 
bined with the down- 
draft carburetor is an 
efficient intake silencer. 





SMOOTHER SIX- 
CYLINDER MOTOR 
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Due to Chevrolet's 6-cylinder design, 
smoothness is built-in. All annoy- 
ing vibration is now eliminated, as 
a result of the new method of mount- 
ing engine to frame on rubber blocks 
and the introduction of the new 53- 
pound counter-balanced crankshaft. 
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Your Chevrolet Dealer i 


The new Chevrolet Six—THE GREAT CANADIAN V ALUE—may be purchased on easy GM AC terms, 
Lasting satisfaction is assured by the broad, inclusive General Motors Owner Service Policy. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIx 





Listed Under “General Motors Cars” in the Classified Section of Your Telephone Directory 
beac Aime net. AR ele lls ll Boke Reet Ltn Mie actelectintanlee Mbt EE isin! sa ota eactlintt oe A 
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- NEW HOUSE 


LM Mon rgomery 


Author of “Anne of Green Gables,” etc. 








Milk-white against the hills of pine 
Behind your aspens’ shaking gold 

You wait for me, I fondly hold 

Your key and know that you are mine, 
And all your lovely ghosts I see 

Of days and years that are to be. 











Grey twilights sweet with April rain, 
The August madness of the moon, 
October's dear autumnal croon, 
December storm against your pane 
Must all enchant and mellow you, 

O house, as yet too proudly new. 
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Music of children at your door 
And white brides glimmering down your stair, 
: | Girls with May-blossom in their hair 


\y ul /b » 


) 
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And dancing feet upon your floor, 
And lovers in the whispering night 











For you, the house of friendly light. 


\\ ARQ | 
\ {(v. } P 
tle oh There must be fireside councils here, 


im 22 A r Partings and meetings, death and birth, 
| VA oe A Vigils of sorrow as of mirth. . . 
| pe All these will make you year by year 
iw A home for all who live in you, 






Dear house, as yet too proudly new. 
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W. V. CHAMBERS 


NORMA PHILLIPS MUIR 





W.,.1 story did you read first this month? ~ 


If you enjoyed ‘“‘Lovelier Spring’’ last year, you'll almost certainly have 
started right into “Winter Wind,” for it’s another Rennie and Bill story by 
Alberta C. Trimble. 

Mrs Trimble, owing to ill-health has been living for the past year in the 
Arizona desert. She tells me that she wakes daily to a Maxfield Parrish sky; 
that she has a gorgeous oleander hedge running the full length of her garden; and 
that two mountain ranges are in the views from her windows. 

Alberta Trimble was born and educated in Ontario, but married a Manitoba physician and 
has spent most of her life in the West, living in Dauphin, Winnipeg and Le Pas. She is a writer 
of stories with a tang of real life to them. After we published her first story for The Chatelaine, 
“Lovelier Spring,’’ we were besieged with requests for more about the young prairie couple. And 
I can promise you that more still is coming. 

After assuring me that the smug look in her photograph is only the consciousness of a new 
marcel, Mrs. Trimble writes. “‘One of the nicest things about being featured in such a magazine 
as The Chatelaine—is it invalid philosophy?—is the consoling thought that though one is cast 
aside for a time, one’s work still goes on. Still nicer are the letters from persons one has not heard 
from or seen for many years. One revives so many friendships too. Rennie has brought many 
back again.” 





|. igemeairte PHILLIPS MUIR wrote her first story when she was nine years of age, and is 
convinced that she would never have produced another if her big sister had not laughed 
uproariously at her maiden effort. For she determined to prove that her writing was no laughing 
matter and determined to stick to it, whatever happened. 

During the war she worked in munitions and on a Toronto newspaper, where she ‘‘covered”’ 
everything except fire and murder, an experience which gave her a broad education in human 
nature. She was married in 1920 but continued her writing. Perhaps her best known stories were 
the “Peter and Pokey”’ series—Mrs. Muir wrote fifty-five stories about this gay young couple! 
She has also written a number of other stories and many feature articles. 

Norma Phillips Muir, of United Empire Loyalist stock, is one of the most promising of the 
younger Canadian writers and her work will appear frequently, I hope, in The Chatelaine. 


~V¥V. CHAMBERS, the artist, was extremely difficult to lure into these columns, and the 
self-portrait above was only annexed after patient persistence. Mr. Chambers has been 
illustrating for the MacLean Publishing Company for over ten years and wonders whether readers 
of The Chatelaine think it is about long enough! He has a studio a few blocks from our editorial 
offices, in the busiest corner of the city, and a home outside the city limits, where he can grow an 
apple tree in the garden for his small son to climb. 

He likes all sorts of sports from wrestling to chess. He wants to paint murals and landscapes. 
And he would rather be somewhere on the Alberta-British Columbia borderline than anywhere 
else on earth. As an artist he doesn’t think much of the present trend in feminine styles, but feels 
he can’t do very much about it. 

The cover this month is a W. V. Chambers’ painting. Like it? 


AND in brief. E. Leroy Churchill, who in his budgetting article gives some of the most practical 
and useful suggestions on this family problem, works out his own difficulties in Edmonton. 
I should be particularly glad to get your reactions to his article. 

The human interest story, “Citizen or Criminal?” is by Gertrude E. Walker, who is a well- 
known Winnipeg writer, and who has always been interested in juvenile problems. 

Thus once again, in the East and West—and even distant France—men and women have 
worked to try and make this issue start the new year with a high note of interest..-The Editor. 





Moment With, 
our Contributors 
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‘to TINT OR NOT TO TINT... any really 
smart society lady would sniff—smartly, of course — 
at such a narrow point of view. 

The instant she saw the new nail shades she real- 
ized that the big idea was Variety. She decided that 
from now on one nail polish was just going to be the 
beginning! 

She suited her actions to her words and now you 
can only guess what color nails she'll appear in if 
you know what color frock she’s going to wear. 
Which she knows very well simply makes her more 
alluring and devastating both day and evening. 


N 

So IF YOU WANT to keep up with “Smart 

Society,” get out your wardrobe and decide now what 

nail tint you'll wear with which frock. See how much 
more Interest the oldest rag has with new nails! 

It’s easy. Just think of them like jewels. You don’t 

wear rubies with a green dress, but they’d be elegant 





with white—if you had any rubies. Anyway, it’s all 
worked out for you by an expert in the chart above. 


Bur DON’T BE so carried away with the 
new colors that you forget quality counts. Cutex 
Liquid Polish simply hasn't a flaw. The old coat never 
leaves behind the faintest stain of color. The new 
coat flows on in a smooth, even sheen, and dries 
practically instantly. 

Every finger nail encased in Cutex is safe from all 
temptation to peel, crack, streak or fade. And is 
blessed with an ability to glitter and gleam for days 
on end if you're too lazy or too rushed to change it. 

Pick your favorite shades today. Two shades are 
enough to start with, a light one and a deep one. 
When you see how fascinating it is to suit your 
polish to each gown, you'll keep all five Cutex shades 
in use! 

NorRTHAM WARREN - Montreal - New York + Paris 


cutex Jiguid -rti; .. ONLY 35° 


wet. na iv D ps thal 


: 


Both I She varies her polish 
with her gown, using all colors, 
from palest to deepest ... says 


world’s authority onthe manicure 


Natural just slightly emphasizes the natural pink 
of your nails. It goes with every one of your costumes 
but is best with bright colors—bright red, bright blue, 
bright green, the new purples, orange and yellow. It 
is the most popular tint today. 
a 

Rose is a lovely feminine shade that you can wear 
with any color dress, pale or vivid. Blondes often 
prefer it to all other shades, It is subtle and charm- 
ing with pastel pinks, blues, lavender . . . with hunter 
green, black and brown. 


e 

Coral naits are bewildcringly lovely with white, 
pale pink, beige, gray, black and dark brown— either 
wool daytime dresses or satin evening frocks. Smart 
also with deeper colors (except red) If not too tatense. 

. ® 
Cardinal is dcop and exotic. It contrasts excit- 
ingly with black, white, or any of the very pale shades. 
Good with gray or beige; very smart with the new 
Empire blue. Wear Cardinal in your festive moods 
and be sure your lipstick matches! 

- e 
Colorless is conservatively correct at any time. 
Choose it for very bright or difficult colors, 








Wear Cardinal nail tips with black velvet—Natura! with brocaded tamé—and Coral to accent white satin... These gowns from Bergdorf Goodman, New York 


Follow this easy Cutex Manicure . . . 


First, scrub the nails. Then remove the old lifeless cuticle and 
cleanse beneath the nail tips with Cutex Cuticle Remover & 
Nail Cleanser. Now remove the old polish with Cutex Liquid 
Polish Remover. Finally, brush on one of the lovely shades of 
Cutex Liquid Polish—the shade that best suits your costume, 
your persunality. You can choose from Natural, Colorless, 
Rose, Coral and Cardinal. End with a touch of Cutex Nail 
White—Pencil or Cream—under nail tips for accent. Before 
retiring, use Cutex Cuticle Oil or Cream to soften the cuticle. 


2 shades of Cutex 
Liquid Polish and 
5 other manicure 


essentials for 12¢ 










Nortaam Warren, Dept. 2T1 
Post Office Box 2320. . . Montreal, Canada. 

I enclose 12¢ for the new Cutex Manicure Set, which m- 
cludes Natural Liquid Polish and one other shade which I 
have checked ... 0 Rose 0 Coral 0 Cardinal 
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slemn about a New Year’s message, but that 
ecstatic young cherub up there on his cloud, with his 
bluebirds and stars, puts me off the track every time. 
He’s so sure of his welcome; so cocky about the whole 
future; so altogether delightful in his eagerness to get 
started, that I find all the old enthusiasms crowding 
round again. 

But then, we all feel it. There’s not one of us so down- 
hearted that we can’t welcome the new year with a lifting 
heart and a prayer on our lips. There’s not one of us so 
buried in trouble and worry that we cannot glimpse new 
hope in the twelve brand new months round the corner; 
nor so satisfied with what life has given us in heaith and 
comfort that we do not feel a resolution to help more in 
the days to come, than we have in the past. 

It’s very pleasant, isn’t it, to think of the remarkably 
changed woman who will walk through 1932 in our shoes? 
She will exercise every day; breathe deeply, and feed her 
family wisely. She will learn patience and a deeper under- 
standing; also discover the inspiration for a warm sympathy 
that cannot be worn out. She will restrain those mean little 
words that can rankle so cruelly. She will be the woman a 
husband expects his wife to be; and the mother her children 
deserve. She will be, if you please, kind, and poised, and 
thoughtful and infinitely improved—oh yes, yes, yes! 

And so it is with my thoughts of The Chatelaine. In this 
hopeful year of grace that awaits us, Chatelaine covers are 
going to be irresistible. Stories will be fresh and vital; 
articles newsy and easily read; illustrations gay and 


Pa some time I have been trying to be properly 
x 


alluring. The whole contents of your magazine, ladies, as, 


viewed from this littered editorial desk, in the last days 

of 1931 will be such, that you will find yourself thinking, 

“Whatever happens, I must keep my Chatelaine.” 
Pleasant, pleasant dreams! 


Ff 


GAD a business man to me, the other day: “Here’s 
one of the most important realizations you can give 
your readers at New Year’s. Tell them this. That the 
governments of the civilized world have been working 
hard to set their financial budgets in order, and to develop 
a sound basis of management for the money which passes 
through their hands. And now it behooves every woman 
with a home, however large or small, to see that her own 
finances are on the best possible level for the new year.” 

That’s true, isn’t it? If a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link, then a nation is only as scientifically sound 
as its smallest homes. 

This is particularly important at a time when so many 
women have found their household allowances cut to 
shreds. These are days when every woman, with money 
passing through her hands, should see to it that it is spent 
to the best advantage. 

Are you, for example, ordering the right kind of foods 
to ensure health; if not your doctor’s bills will mount up. 
Are you spending too much on one aspect of your children’s 
development, and woefully neglecting another? 


PRAYER 


by Elsie Fry Laurance 


I do not always say my prayers 

At the appointed time and place, 
For errant thoughts come unawares 
To snatch me from a state of grace. 


But always when I tidy up 

After the rest have gone to bed, 

I lay a prayer by plate and cup, 

By door and stair and kneaded bread. 


And then, beside each sleeping child, 
Where most a mother’s thoughts belong, 
God, as He listened, must have smiled 
At prayers so passionate and strong. 


Through anxious nights, by darkened ways, 
I flame, a beacon of distress. 

My body is a hymn of praise 

At every instant’s thankfulness. 


Why not thoroughly overhaul your housekeeping allow- 
ances? And don’t be smug about it. I can hear some of 
you muttering; “If that woman had the same problems 
to face with her money as I have, she wouldn’t be so glib 
in her advice!’ But the fact is that we can be casually 
satisfied with the way we are spending, the way we are 
saving, or the amount we have invested in life insurance, 
when we could improve our system mightily. 

That is why I am so glad to be able to present the first 
of a series of articles which will discuss every phase of 
home money. Read “A Budget that Works!” on page 
thirty-three—and I honestly believe you will find some 
definite help. I know I learned a lot of good suggestions 
from it, and surely it will help you too. 

For the money our husbands hand over, has been earned 
with such care and skill that the woman in the house 
should have the satisfaction of feeling that it is spent as 
carefully and as skilfully. 

So let’s have a stocktaking. Are you investing enough 
in insurance? Are you spending too much or too little in 
rent? Is the family getting too much starch and sugar in 
their food? Are you watching the children’s personal 
health closely enough to avoid the illnesses which come 
from neglect? ; 

This is stocktaking time in the business world, friend; 
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why not in the home? The morning's mail is still one of 
the exciting highlights of a busy day. Every morning 
there is something unexpected—a human glimpse into a 
little family far in the North; a surprising tirade of 
criticism on something I had liked particularly in the 
magazine; a sweeping condemnation; a whole-hearted 
endorsation and appreciation. In one mail, a lady from 
the West will tell me that she is surprised I had the 
audacity to publish such and such a story; and a lady 
from the East will tell me that she, and her whole family, 
found it the most inspiring and beautiful story we had 
ever published. 

This morning I found an unusually interesting letter in 
which the chatelaine of a particular “‘little castle” in 
Saskatchewan says, in part, “These are the events in the 
life of Chatelaine after it reaches our house. First, of 
course, we read it ourselves. Then the children have it for 
their stories. Then, as my husband is principal of a school 
here, the magazine goes to school too, where some of the 
articles are read and discussed —the ones dealing with 
Canada, of course. One girl takes it home for her family 
to read. Then it is returned. I take out the recipes and 
household hints I wish to keep. I teach Home Economics 
in the local school and find the Institute articles invaluable. 
Next the girls remove all colored advertisements to be 
used in health, pure food, and interior decoration posters, 
and scraps from the colored illustrations are used to cover 
pots for school flowers—the designs are truly modernistic! 
We use suitable covers for decorating the school walls, 
after they have been nicely framed, and also use them for 
picture study and composition lessons. Oh, Chatelaine 
you don’t know what an influence you have on the life of 
the young!” 

Isn’t that the type of letter to set one working with 


higher hopes than ever! 


ET us glance for a minute at the February issue. One 
of the interesting features will be the Paris letter, 
which owing to unforeseen happenings in Paris itself was 
too late for the January issue, but which, filled with the 
latest news will appear in February. There will also be 
much to think about in a brilliant article on jealousy by a 
woman who refuses to be jealous of her husband. I present 
this article, as I believe that we cannot discuss these 
basic motives in our lives too often. It is always a good 
idea to get our feelings cleared up—and the best way to 
do this, naturally, is to have someone else express her 
opinion—and then do battle if we do not agree. 

One of the most romantic stories I have ever read, will! 
also be given in this issue in “Housekeeping Below Zero.” 
For this is the story of a woman who grew tired of the 
monotony of her civilized home, and so went north as a 
nurse to the farthest outposts of the Dominion, to meet 
and marry one of the men up there, and start housekeeping 
in a land where the mercury was always below zero. 
You'll enjoy it, I think. 


Busns fps Sands 
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This haunting love story of new Canadians is one you ll not easily forget 





RHApPsopy IN “A” FLAT 


by Norma Phillips Muir 


Ml orwve pressed her thin body closer against the 


pillar. This wasn’t a new experience, she told herself, her 
hungry heart in her hurt young eyes. Life had always known 
interludes of loneliness, pauses, periods of utter isolation 
like little deaths. For herself she didn’t mind it so much, 
but for Boris . 

ii. mustn't see her, must not know that she had witnessed 
the .cene that was making her throat ache with tears for 
the man who rode fear with chin up, and cast defiance to 
the world for a half hour of stolen happiness. The knuckles 
of the hand that held her precious lamp shade showed white 
with the tenseness of her grip. 

It didn’t seem possible that it was just half an hour since 
she had come into the big store from the grey November 
downpour. As she stood in the queue lined up outside the 
cafeteria on the fifth floor she had watched the umbrellas 
dripping and leaving pools of darker green on the velvet 
carpet. The air was steamy with the evaporating dampness 
from too many rain-soaked bodies in too small a space. 
The brittle brilliance of lights reflected in the shining black- 
ness of wet rubber footgear almost hurt her eyes. Yet it was 
pleasant to be inside and warm. She thought that the dull- 
ness of the day had not saturated the spirits of the noon 


hour crowd, for there was a steady hum of conversation, a 
sudden ripple of laughter, high notes of excitement. 

It had all stopped so suddenly. The quick turning of 
heads and the brushing together of wet shoulders was like a 
wave sweeping on to the ultimate silence of recession, as 
though a hundred voices motivated by the same urge to 
hear, had all said ‘‘Hushshsh”’ together. 

Only in silence could the full beauty of the music be 
caught and held, for the musician was playing so softly, so 
tenderly, that his fingers on the keys were those of a lover 
caressing his beloved. Across the shoulders of his threadbare 
overcoat a dark line curved, painted there by the rain which 
had dripped all morning from the down-turned brim of his 
soggy, sShapeless fedora. As he bent above the keyboard the 
lines of his body showed lean almost to emaciation. If one 
were watching the sweep of his hands the frayed cuffs could 
hardly have escaped attention, but once the eyes were raised 
to the man’s face all else was forgotten but the beauty of 
his naked soul, and the music it was sending forth. 

Color burned beneath the taut skin stretched across high 
cheek bones. His eyes, dark and deep-set, glowed feverishly. 
For him the watching, curious crowd had ceased to exist, 
and only the soft harmony which flowed from beneath his 
fingers lived. The theme of the prelude was developing. 
From tender pleading, love became insistent, demanding, 
until on a passionate crescendo of crashing chords the 
player’s hands fell nervelessly from the keys. 

Again the music sounded, slow, soft, almost stealthy 


until once again the player forgot himself in the swelling 
glory of harmony, until the growing thunderous power of 
the bass notes again brought realization and struggle. He 
tried to go. He half rose from the piano, that hunted look 
that hurt Mornya so, in his eyes. It wasn’t the crowd that 
mattered. For them he had a sublime disregard. All he 
feared was the potential approach of authority to shame him 
for usurping a place on that dais, reserved to display the 
finest pianos the store had for sale, to reproach him for 
ravishing their dignity with his wet, shabby obscurity. 
He tried to yo, but the ivory and black of the keys were 
twin magnets drawing him down to them, the melody they 
offered him as alluring as the siren song of the Lorelei. 

Mornya was afraid to wait any longer. The smell of the 
food for which she had longed was nauseating her. The 
lights and laughter mocked her. Quietly she slipped from 
her place and as the elevator bore her down she could hear, 
above the loud throbbing of her heart the mad abandonment 
of Brahms fifth Hungarian Dance. 


HERE was something in the quiet determination of her 
drawn face which defeated argument when she “asked 
for the manager of the lamp shade department; something 
of quiet assurance in her request to be taken into his office 
which met with quick interest and acquiescence. 
“I wish to make lamp shades for your department like 
this one,” she said gravely, and she unwrapped her parcel, 
disclosing a stretched shade of glazed ivory linen bordered 
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folded and permit me to guide you to the treasure, she told 
him, and evading the sweep of his arm she reached up and 
bound his eyes, turned him about several times and then 
led him into their flat. 

“Five paces, six, eight, ten,’”’ he counted merrily. 

She snatched the handkerchief from his eyes and stood 
back with caught breath. 

““Mornya,”’ he breathed, his widened eyes upon the grand 
piano with its worn, scratched case, which stood in the 
corner of the big room, ‘‘Mornya, how rE 

She was close to him, talking so fast he could hardly make 
sense out of her swift recapitulation of the events of the past 
two days. 

‘And oh Boris, tell me the tone is good. The man said it 
was but I wasn’t certain, and I nearly died with fright 
watching them haul it up. They had to take the window 
frame out and I almost fainted when the pulley slipped. 
Boris, you are happy? You aren’t angry with me? I haven’t 
hurt you?” 

For he was standing stiff and still before the piano, 
scarcely appearing to listen to her eager recital. His face 
was set. There was no fire in his eyes, no overwhelming joy 
in his face, such as she had visioned there when she had 
rented the piano that day, mortgaging her lamp shade 
money that Boris’ music-starved soul might be fed. 

“No, | am not angry. Only--a man likes to feel that he is 
the head of his house,”’ he said slowly. 

All the happiness died out of her face, leaving it almost 
stricken. 

“I’m sorry, Boris,” she said after a long silence. “I should 
have thought of that. I only thought how happy you would 
be with a piano always waiting for you. I thought your 
symphony...” 

His bitter laughter filled the room, and Mornya crept 
away from him to put food on the table in a silence which 
grew until it hurt her with actual physical pain. She didn’t 
reproach him. She should have known. But they were so 
close, so much one, it had never entered her head that he 
could be jealous of her earnings. No, not jealous but hurt 
that she was earning when each day he returned fruitless 
from the day’s seeking. 

“Come little one,” he cried with assumed heartiness when 
she had finished washing up the dishes. “I was tired and 
hungry, that is all. I am happier than a king in his castle. 
See, I will play you a merry tune and you will forgive me. 
Am I right?” 

Her eyes filled with tears when his back was turned to 
her, and a choking filled her throat when he began to play 
again that mad Hungarian dance which had sent her head- 
long into this unhappiness. Nothing more was said about 
her making lamp shades for sale, nor about his symphony. 
Day after day he would go out seeking work, and night after 
night he would return and Mornya, her embroidery always 
out of sight, would greet him with gaiety, with specially 
dlanned and carefully calculated meals, always with some 
Russian savor to them, as though by food she could feed 
his soul and strengthen it to remember and to achieve. 

It was wearing her out, the acting. She had never referred 
to the deep wound his lack of understanding had dealt her, 
but the pain had not gone. She knew now that not until the 
stability of their home was in his keeping rather than in 
hers could he shake off the depression that was holding him 
down. It was as though his pride had become so tumid that 
the power to create had been stifled in nascency. 

He tried to show his apprecia- 
tion of her loving thoughtfulness. 
Night after night he would play 
for her, taking pleasure himself in 
the playing, recapturing some of 
the forgotten fire, but not enough 
to stir him to the stark necessity of 
composing his own harmonies of 
sound to express himself. 

Two months’ rent had been paid 
on the piano when Boris burst into 
the flat one night, out of breath 
with his haste, flushed with some- 
thing of his old, youthful excite- 
ment, 

“It isn’t a sure engagement, 
Mornya,” he exclaimed, “but I’m 
to have a hearing at the Royal 
tomorrow morning. It wouldn’t be 
big pay but it’d be sure and I’d be 
earning as much as~ as much as 
we need.” 

Her heart contracted as she 
sensed what he had been about to 
say, what he was actually thinking, 
what he was jubilant about. ‘‘as 
much as you are” had been on the 
tip of his careless tongue. 


“Boris, How wonderful! I am so glad. Of course you'll 
get it,’’ she cried, going to him and smiling into his eyes as 
he held her tightly to him and then swung her to his shoulder. 
“Careful, Boris. Put me down. The pastries, the soup . 

He set her on her feet, and while she was serving the soup 
he sat down at the piano and ran his fingers over the keys 
with something of seeking in their touch. 

“The talking pictures which carry their own sound effects 
have done many a good musician out of a job,” he said over 
his shoulders. “But I'll be playing for the overture and 
intermissions and the stage presentations—everything but 
the features, I guess. The orchestra will have a try-out 
with me tomorrow. Mornya I can make good, can’t 1?” 

““You don’t have to make good, Boris,”” she told him with 
that simple gravity which was far more forceful than sugared 
superlatives of praise. “You are good, and you know it.” 

“Oh God,” she prayed wearily within herself, ‘must I 
bolster his faith tonight when I too need faith to see me 
through?” 

“They'll likely try the overture of one of the operas. 
I’m sure of Faust and La Boheme and Samson and. .. ” 
his voice trailed off in the music. 

“It’s his chance,” she told herself fiercely. ‘It’s for my 
sake he’s so eager to make good.”” And she forced herself to 
go and sit beside him on the piano bench, to encourage him, 
make suggestions as to what they might want on the 
morrow, to urge him against depending on too much dra- 
matic emphasis, and to advise in favor of preparing some 
plaintive, minor keyed selections. 

She was so stiff with fatigue that she could scarcely drag 
herself to bed when Boris finally rose from the piano. 

“A little toast to success—coffee and toast?” he had 
queried, and Mornya had driven herself to laugh and talk 
while the coffee bubbled in the percolator, and although the 
purple shadows beneath her eyes were smudged in with a 
heavy hand, Boris failed to notice them, and chatted on, 
expectant ari eager, long after the light had been put out. 

Mornya was gayer than she had been in weeks when she 
prepared breakfast the next morning, chaffing him about 
being nervous, warning him about the girls who put on the 
divertissement, ragging him about after theatre parties and 
becoming an idol of the idle rich, until Boris threatened to 
resort to punishments befitting the very young if she did 
not act like a sober married woman instead of like a gamin. 

When he had finally gone, jaunty, but with his finger tips 
cold with nervousness, so much did it mean to him, Mornya 
put the sunny room to rights. Carefully she dusted the 
grand piano and with fingers grown suddenly tender touched 
the many scratches in the worn case, and the old yellowing 
keys. 

“Maybe yet, you and I together will hear Boris’ sym- 
phony,” she said gallantly. 

She would not admit the defeat which Boris’ attitude 
was dealing her. 

She pulled the big chair close to the window, brought her 
work basket from beneath the couch bed where she hid it 
from Boris’ hurt pride, and set to work on the yards of gay 
embroidery. A yellow thread first, that was the yellow of 
rich butter. A green one, the shimmer of jade. Purple for 
the amethyst she would wear one day upon her little finger, 
red for—red for the blood where she pricked her finger, 
blue—blue for the sky stretching above her. Black for— 
for Boris’ eyes—for Boris’ eyes. . . for...” 


T WASN’T much after the noon whistles had stopped 

blowing that Boris soberly mounted the stairs. He smiled 
a little. A Latin phrase he had learned as a youngster and 
which later had been the motto of the Royal Flying Corps 
of Britain kept repeating itself in his mind as he toiled 
upward. 

“ Per ardua ad astra. ‘With difficulty I attain the heights’ 
is the literal translation, I think,” he murmured. 

He had reached the top. Suddenly he stopped and the 
color drained out of his face. He leaned heavily against the 
bannister. 

From under the door of their flat a sickening, sweetish, 
numbing odor was seeping. 

“Mornya,” shrieked his heart, but he knew that his lips 
had uttered no sound as he hurled himself forward and 
burst through the door. 

Above their low bed a man was bending, a man who 
straightened at the shock of Boris’ body catapulting through 
the door. The landlady turned her head a moment to stare 
at him and then continued her measured dropping of that 
sickening odored stuff into the cone she held over Mornya’s 
face. The doctor turned back to his work and Boris 
advanced, leaden step by leaden step, until he was beside 
the doctor, who now asked and vouchsafed information in 
sentences punctuated by his work with needle and gut. 

“Your wife?” 

“ea 

“She fainted, apparently, and {Continued on page 38} 


For a long time he sat there motionless, staring straight before 
him. Then, almost without volition, his hands lifted to the keys 
and the room was flooded with music. From a long way ofi 
Mornya heard it and struggled toward consciousness. “It’s all 
there, like a canvas done in living colors,”” she whispered. 
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top and bottom with gay peasant embroidery. ‘‘This one 
is sold,’’ she continued as he took it from her and studied it 
closely. ‘‘I made it for myself, but the landlady saw it and 
sent me to a lady’s home with it, and she bought it and 
ordered another, and I thought—I can work on silk just as 
well.”’ She stopped. 

It was such a simple little statement of fact and ability. 
No exaggeration of manner, no promise of par excellence, no 
employment of feminine tactics nor stress of sex. 

“This is lovely of course Miss . .. ” 

“Mrs. Nordston,” she told him. 

“What I am afraid of is that the price we would have to 
get for such shades would be prohibitive. Hand work 
mounts up so.” 

“For regular work I will accept anything you think 
reasonable,”’ she said. She did not plead. There was a sweet 
dignity which appealed to the man, and only an unevenness 
in her voice showed how desperately she hoped. 

For a few minutes he was silent, tallying costs in order 
to ensure a profitable price. Mornya did not interrupt. 

“You are... ?” he asked hesitating. 

“‘Russian,’’ she told him. 

“How long have you been in this country?” 

“‘We left Russia after the Revolution. For three years we 
were in France, then England, and last winter we came to 
Canada.” 

“Your husband . 
unfinished. 

For the first time her face lighted. 

‘‘We are together. Boris is a musician—a great musician. 
Some day all the world will know him, but now, today, times 
so bad, one does not pay to hear an unknown player. But 
Boris will . . . ’’ she broke off, embarrassed at her unwonted 
loquaciousness. 

“I see,” said the man thoughtfully. ‘‘Well Mrs. Nordston, 
unless you come into our workrooms... ” 

“I couldn’t do that. I must work at home. My husband 
would feel... ” 

“Quite so. What I was about to say was that I could not 
pay you for time work, but for one inch borders I will pay 
you two dollars a yard and furnish the materials, the rate of 
payment to be increased according to the width of the 
border design, which I will state on orders. The embroidery 
silks will—here, you'd better sit down a moment. . . I'll 
get you a drink,”’ for Mornya had suddenly gone white and 
clutched at his desk for support. 

“I’m very strong really,” she told him pitifully a moment 
later, almost as though she feared he would repent his offer 
in view of her momentary weakness. “I walked very fast 
here. I’m never ill. It was just—hurrying so.” 


. ?” Again he left the question 


HAT night when Boris mounted to the third floor flat of 
the dingy old brown-stone front on Beverley Street the 
samovar was singing a welcome to him. Tall ivory tapers 
were burning in the brass candlesticks, and the second-hand 
deal table which he had painted black and orange was gay 
with a strip of linen Mornya had embroidered to match the 
lamp shade she had sold to the “‘lady the landlady knew.” 
The « flickering candlelight sent ruddy shadows dancing 
against the copper of the samovar, hiding the bareness of 
the one big room, harvesting romance from the low bed- 
couch piled high with tawny toned cushions, from the amber 
of fifteen-cent-store glass, from the ikon hanging upon the 
slanting wall. 
The room was filled with dancing lights and with savory 


fragrance. 

““Mornya,”’ he called. 

There was no answer. 

“Mornya . . . as though I didn’t know you were hiding. 
Hiding while my supper burns black in the . . . ah!” 

For with a wail the burlap covered screen began a frantic 
tottering and the laughing Boris stood ready and caught the 
little figure close in his arms as Mornya darted out from 
behind it. 

“‘Dorogaja,”’ he murmured tenderly as he held her. ‘‘Dear 
one.” 

“The little perch, Boris,” she cried, struggling. 

“They do not burn,” he assured her. “I was teasing. 
Your lips, little one, your mouth to mine to take away 
the disapointments of the day . . . to tell me I am home.” 

“You are home, beloved,” she assured him, and pressing 
close to him head back, eyes searching his, she found no 
trace of the hunted look which had hurt her so at noon. 
“You are home.” 

For a moment they clung together, the only sound in the 
long, low ceilinged room, the steady singing of the samovar. 
Then Mornya drew away from him. 

“But my little perch will in truth be burning,” she cried, 
and Boris, insisting that he smelled Russia, followed her to 
the stove, sniffing hungrily and then exclaiming at the feast. 

“Little perch indeed, with mushrooms browned in their 
gravy,” he cried, “‘and a truly Russian soup with the good 
red beets to color it and... ” 

“To table, Boris, to table. Are you mujik to dip finger 
into pot?” she scolded merrily. 

“Mornya, why are we feasting?” he asked. ‘Were it 
Easter and the Sasha sweet upon the table we could not be 
living better. Have you found a fortune, dorogaja?”’ 

“No fortune, Boris, but today I learned where to look 





for one, and so wé Are feasting the little god of Chance.”’ 

She would say no more then. She did not mention her trip 
to the big store, her interview with the manager and its 
joyous outcome, nor did she tell of the long walk involved in 
delivering the lamp shade to the purchaser, the money for 
which had provided the unusual feast. 

For a long time after the meal they sat on cushions on the 
floor in front of the fireplace a former tenant had installed. 
Often they had only baskets or tightly twisted papers to 
make a fleeting blaze, but tonight there was a piece of soft 
coal Mornya had carried home in her tired young arms, and 
in its flames they saw the dead glory of the past-— the golden 
dream of the future. 

“‘What do you see in the flames, Boris?’’ she asked softly. 

“I see a huge concert hall, packed with hushed humanity,” 
he said. ‘I see a platform, a piano, and at it I am sitting 
playing as my father and grandfather played, playing my 
own symphony.” 

His voice trailed off into the silence which bound his vision. 

“And I,” whispered Mornya, ‘I see a huge concert 
hall, packed with humanity, and on the platform a 
piano, and you beside it, bowing. But the people 
are not hushed, Boris, they are clapping and shouting 
your name . . . and I am ina box, dressed in white 
satin, with silver slippers on my feet and crimson 
roses on my shoulder. But I am not clapping or 
cheering, Boris. I am so happy that I weep. So 
proud I will not hide my tears.” 

Boris drew her within the close circle of his arms 
and held her there. 

“All the jewels which ever decked the Tsarina 
could not buy your vision,” he told her. 

For a while longer they lay before the fire, and 
then sought the low bed. When Boris shut his eyes 
there was etched on the backs of the lids for all time 
the glory of the Russian court, the splendid uniforms 
of the men, the jewelled beauty of the women. He 
saw, in the imperial box on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night, the Little Father of all the Russias 
listening raptly while his own father played— 
played to a hushed throng, a throng soon to see 
their jewels in pawn for food to stave off starvation, 
while in a dank cellar the imperial family . . . 

Mornya’s eyes closed tightly to shut in the joyous 
vision of the morrow. None knew better than she 
what these music starved months had meant to 
Boris. Music was a part of his very body, born in 
him, transmuted by his father who had received it 
in his marrow from that grandfather now only a 
hoary memory to Boris. She had known that Russia 
could not give to him the peace he must have if he 
were to draw from the keys of a piano the symphony 
which had sung in his soul for so long. 

She knew that unexpressed it tortured him like a 
slow persistent fever in the blood. 

Mornya believed in Boris’ symphony as she 
believed in God, and she would have as readily 
declared her apostasy in one as in the other, for close 
to her heart she held the memory of the night he had 
stood before her, the fire of achieving genius in his 
eyes and had outlined to her the move- 
ments of his masterpiece. There had 
been the joy of youth, love’s birth, the 
fire of passion, the struggle of life, its 
disillusionment followed by the steadfast 
faith of maturity, the birth of hope, 
inspiration, and then, through the poig- 
nancy of pain, the coming of a celestial 
vision which had led on and on unto 
attainment. 

His face had glowed, 
his fingers had seemed to 
feel the absent keys 
beneath them as they 
formed majestic chords. 
His enthusiasm and faith 
had been beautiful—-so 
beautiful that it was only 
infrequently Mornya 
would allow herself 
moments when her soul 
was steeped again in the 
honeyed diffusion of that 
memory. 


HE met Boris at the 

top of the long flight 
of stairs, the next night, 
her eyes dancing with 
excitement, high color 
glowing in her usually 
pale face. 

“Little dorogaja,”’ he 
greeted her, “have you 
found the Fortune?” 

Solemnly she pro- 
duced a large silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“You must be blind- 
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“It’s comin’ up like a load a bricks. Pa sez it'll be a 
humdinger.’’ She was shaking snow all over the black-and- 
ivory tiled linoleum, a Davey manner of showing complete 
disregard for magnificence. ‘‘Awful storms east; you can’t 
get a thing on the radio. Pa sez it’s like the night Ben 
Duthie’s uncle got lost. If he’d taken two more steps he’d 
a’ been on his own porch. But he was plumb wore out. 
Still, it’s a nice comfortable death.” 

She proceeded to enumerate instances of other persons 
who had enjoyed this nice comfortable death till Rennie 
could have screamed. But she did not. Instead she carried 
dishes of candy and nuts into the living room and lit the 
fire Mac had laid in the fireplace. 


Y EIGHT O’CLOCK the storm was assuming 

uncomfortable proportions, blowing down the chimney, 
fanning the birch logs into gusts of crackling flame. She 
rose from Bill’s wing chair and went to the window. The 
snow was piling on the sill now. But not snow as she knew 
it, the pretty soft crystals which Ben Duthie had shown 
her under his microscope, an infinitude of design, no two 
flakes alike. This was particles of frozen glass which cut 
sharply against the frosted panes. And the wild whistling 
shrieks of wind were uncannily human. 

As she turned restlessly from staring into ihe darkness, 
she wondered what Bill was doing now; if he had got her 
father his necessary evening bridge; if they would have 
Dr. Choate-.a young woman who had come in October to 
practise at Duthie’s Siding—-whom her father admired and 
Rennie did not. Dr. Myrtle Choate—a farmer’s daughter! 
Hick for the hicks, she laughed contemptuously. 

Gladys swaggered to show that she was at ease in Rennie’s 
grand living room, and showed off with the radio at which 
she already considered herself an expert-—-Mrs. Davey, 
having been given her choice between new teeth and a 
radio, had chosen the radio, apologizing that the latter was 
of benefit to the whole family. 

“That’s Chicago, and listen to the static, would ya? The 
gangs must be shootin’ up the whole works tonight.” 

Rennie tried to concentrate on a new volume of short 
stories, but finally threw it down. Was there nothing to 
write about except new babies either coming or just come? 
If she had a piano—that old organ took too much energy. 
She brought out a brand-new deck of cards and spread them 
for solitaire, their slippery newness reviving her spirits. 

“Would you like to learn Russian bank, Gladys?’’ she 
asked. 

Gladys liked, but left the radio on, an intermittent 
programme of jazz from a coast station. But her mind was 
not on the game; it was on the skirl of sound 
which came from the bunkhouse during lulls 
in the storm. 

“Bagpipes,” she giggled twice, her narrow 
colorless eyes greedy with curiosity. “’N’ 
listen! There’s ‘Happy New Year’ at 
Sacramento, Cal.” 

Humph! A queer way to spend New Year’s 
Eve. Other New Year Eves; last year, for 
instance. She glanced at the grandfather 





clock. Exactly a year ago she and Bill had become engaged. 
Now, in two weeks’ time . But perhaps it was equally 
queer for Gladys, yawning, and trying to look not too bored. 

““How about watching the old year out and the new year 
in?”’ Rennie asked kindly. “Or would that be too long 
past your bedtime?” 

“Oh, no!”’ scornfully. ‘I been up late every night this 
week ever since we got the radio.” 

Rennie believed it, dark rings under the girl’s eyes, her 
skin pasty at best. Poor 
youngster ! Her awful hair. 
Could it be—? Yes, evidently it 
was meant to be an imitation of 
her neighbor’s hairdressing. 
Stung to compassion, she 
smoothed the dark wealth com- 
placently and decided to make a 
party. 

Doughnuts, Christmas cake 
the ingredients for cocoa, and 
two small glasses of wine. She 
arranged them on the tea wagon 
with her second-best doilies and 
a_ holly-sprigged candle, while 
Gladys stirred the cocoa in the 
long-handled saucepan. Min- 
gling with the smell of birch 
bark to which a fragrant weed 
had clung, it smelled good. 

Gladys, who had been nibbling 
chocolates and nuts all evening, consumed a preposterous 
number of doughnuts. She, herself, ate in a funny voracious 
way, though without appetite. Not wisely, she knew; but 
loneliness at her father’s going, and Bill’s absence, and ihe 
sense of snow falling relentlessly, swirling about the house 
like—like the white frosting on this cake, the house a cake, 
she one of the plums in it. 

Now that the radio was shut off—she had stood it as long 
as politeness demanded—Gladys felt it incumbent upon 
herself to be entertaining. Running true to Davey form the 
entertainment was bound to be gossip. Had Mrs. Alleyn 
heard about Dr. Choate? Dr, Choate—she was very con- 
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fidential about this, as if sure of a sympathetic car because 
Rennie was having Dr. Wadge at Sebly, fifteen miles west 
was said to have been jilted by some fella in Winnipeg, but 
had refused to give up her solitaire. With her face, Gladys 
mewed, like enough it was the only diamond she would 
ever get a chance at . . . Wasn’t Marty Croane growing 
up to be the spittin’ image of Tom Law, the bachelor on 
the next farm? ‘Ma sez there will be a blow-up there one o’ 
these days—Ed Croane’s got a crool temper. Injun blood, 
’n’ you know what an Injun is when 
he’s in liquor. He called Tom on the 
phone last week and said if he set 
foot on his place again, he’d a gun 
loaded special for skunks.” 

No need to ask where Gladys got 
all this. Ben’s mother used to say 
that Cora Davey should have had 
an extension in her bedroom; she’d 
go downstairs in the middle of the 
coldest night rather than miss any- 
thing on their line. A woman like 
her should be refused a telephone. 

Not that Rennie was giving much 
ear. She was thinking of Dr. Choate, 
of an evening early in December, 
just after Ben and Daphne were 
back from their wedding trip, when 
she and Bill had gone to play bridge. 
She would never forget the queer 
startled look that Dr. Choate had 
given Bill when they were introduced, the funny way her 
dark slanting eyes had watched him all evening. It was 
that more than her cigarette, or the fact that she was a 
woman doctor, which had absolutely set Rennie against 
engaging her, although Daphne, quite sold on the young 
woman, had pleaded that she had done two years “‘mat’”’ 
in a Winnipeg hospital. Humph! Dangling her baby by 
the foot with one hand, and flicking the ashes off her 
cigarette with the other! No, indeed! And her slang, 
“That’s grand!” or “I could go for that in a big way.” 
Her lipstick, too; for a doctor it was—well, almost immoral. 
She would rather have no one. Not that Dr. Choate had 
tried to be particularly friendly, her attitude saying that 
she was not there to cozen a practice; and she had probably 
heard that originally Rennie had intended to go home. So 
Rennie had sat there knitting, trying to keep her eyes from 
the ugly fingers so dexterous with the cards; and from the 
tiny diamond which the young woman’s thumb continually 
sought, at the contact her eyes glinting as black diamonds 
themselves. 

Nor had it helped Dr. Choate’s cause that Bill had 
spoiled the wonderful ride home in the moonlight by 
suggesting that she be invited for Christmas dinner. 

“Daphne is having her for New Year’s, and your father 
will enjoy her conversation; it has a kind of spice.”” 

“Too spicy. With familiarity it may savor of the dissect- 
ing room. No, she’ll never be invited to dine at Alleyndale, 
Bill; not by my wish. There’s something about her—I’d 
not be surprised at anything. I can’t understand Daphne 
going off the deep end that way.” 

“She plays sound bridge,’’ Bill had persisted. 

“Too good for her to be a capable doctor, likely,”” Rennie 
had said wryly. 

“At that rate,” Bill had come back, ‘‘Wadge should be 
one of the world’s leading 
medical lights.” 

“‘He has brought over three 
thousand infants into the 
world in his day,” Rennie 
began. 

“In his day,” Bill had said 
pointedly. ‘‘He has always 
been fond of his bed. You're 
making a mistake, Rennie. 
Unless you are sure of arrang- 
ing a daytime party, you'll 
find yourself out of luck, 
Wadge now having a certain 

{Continued on page 26 } 


The enormity of it swept over her and she started up 

wildly, clenching her fists, running her fingers through 

her hair. ‘Steady’ she said, grasping the back of a 

chair. “Steady does it. No use gelling in a panic. 

Thousands of prairie wives have been in this 
predicament.” 


Tllustrated by R. WwW. Major 
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Another powerfully human 
story of Rennie and Bill 


and their prairie marriage 


RICHARD 
W-MAUC 
Ms 


WINTER. 


A N. ew Year’s story every woman will ion with rare 
understanding for it 1s written of life as we alt bee 


by ALBERTA C. TRIMBLE 


ae in white beneath clear blue skies, the 
prairies at Christmas had displayed another phase of their 
vast beauty; but now with scabrous patches of black loam 
in the sparse snow’s dingy grey they showed a barren 
ugliness. The sky was menacing, too; at the horizon ragged 
streamers of saffron streaked with magenta against which 
the trees in the bluff etched themselves eerily. 

Hugging herself in Bill’s jumbo sweater—the mercury 
registered ten below—Rennie stood at the edge of the 
porch and watched the cutter moving swiftly toward town, 
her father’s prim fedora and mink collar beside Bill’s 
worn muskrat cap and old coon coat, the powerful long- 
legged greys tossing their uncurbed heads—apocryphal 
beasts, already merging with the early winter twilight and 
the nondescript character of the landscape. The sleigh- 
bells which had jingled merrily on departure were now 
muffied by the heavy air into half-melancholy farewell, 
unsettling her mind again. Should she have accor panied 
her father back to the city after all? Sacrificing common 
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sense to sentiment about an old four-poster, he had fumed. 
Shivering, she went in. 

The living room was desolate without him. Need he 
have gone? He was taking the 7.10, a through train, in 
order to be home for the annual New Year’s dinner in his 
bachelor club—‘‘the bachelors a dwindling lot,’’ he had 
laughed in extenuation of his abrupt departure, ‘‘and Ford 
Neely will be next if the look in Alix Rayne’s face means 
anything.” But need he have gone? Cr was he afraid that 
she would make the birthday party a surprise affair, he 
merely another helpless man underfoot? 

The chances were that the 7.10 would be late, storms 
along the line east. Bill was sure that they were in for a 
storm, so had set out early, hoping to te back before it 
broke; and, in case of being snow-bound, had she given 
him a list of everything they would need for a few days? 
She had, and if he had not time, he need not bother with 
the drugstore list; it could wait a week. And then some! 
The next two were going to be long weeks, she thought 
miserably as she hung the sweater in the hall. 

The hired men were stamping about the kitchen, Mac 
piling wood lavishly behind the range, Sandy preparing to 
milk, both in a state of inner jubilance over their own 







preparations for celebrating Hogmanay in the bunkhouse. 
Mac was already sucking his mustache with great hissing 
sounds, his eyes sidewise on the two bowls of doughnuts 
which Rennie, with no small degree of pride, was con- 
tributing to their party. “Ay, an’ it’s goin’ to blaw up 
gran’ the nicht,”’ Le said, settling the last stick across the 
pile. ““Yon train’ll no mak’ it in time, I’m feared.” 

The train was late. She was sitting down to her solitary 
supper in the kitchen when Pill, less taciturn than usual, a 
worried note in his voice, phoned to say so. Was she all 
right? He might stay in town all night—they had taken a 
room at the hotel to wait for the train. And she was sure 
she was all right? Had she not better phone Clemmie 
Neaves to spend the night there, too? He would feel easier 
in his mind. 

“Don't be silly, darling. I'm ‘in the pink!’ You know 
Clemmie is playing chatelaine for ‘Wee Macgregor’ the 
nicht."” She laughed at her successful imitation and went 
on. “Gladys is fifteen, and at that age, a girl in the Davey 
household is almost grown-up.”’ 

sut she hated the mournful wail of the wind which 
suddenly rose in earnest. Snow was falling when Gladys 
came stamping in. 
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Al an age when most men and women 
are ready to fold their hands and call it a 
life’s work, the ageless Miss Dressler is 
reaching the peak of her career, and 
planning an even greater fulure. 


















by H. M. PACKARD 


A SHORT time ago a middle-aged woman in a black 
satin gown with a single strand of pearls around her neck 
arose from her chair in a room filled with wildly cheering, 
applauding people to receive a small bronze statuette. 

There were tears in her eyes, such amazingly young, 
eager eyes in spite of the network of fine lines which 
surrounded them. There were tears in the eyes of everyone 
in that crowded hotel dining room. Hollywood was paying 
heartfelt tribute to its best loved woman, Marie Dressler, 
giving her its highest honor, the award of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for the best feminine 
screen performance of the year. 

Rarely has Hollywood seen such a sight as the ovation 
given that November night to a rather tired, no longer 
young woman. And Hollywood has seen many stirring 
sights. It’s an emotional, highly strung world which loves 
to put on a “show.”’ Its emotions are always feverishly 
keyed to quick laughter or to quick tears. 

But there was no “‘show”’ about that Academy dinner. 
The tears, the shouts, the applause came from the hearts 
of her own people who loved her. An industry, built upon 
youth and beauty, paused for a moment to pay honor to a 
plain, middle-aged woman. The rdle for which the award 
was given was not that of a dazzling, glamorous person, 
but of a poor, bedraggled, shabby waterfront drab, Min of 
“Min and Bill.” 

That week was a memorable one for Marie Dressler. On 
the day before the dinner she celebrated her sixtieth birth- 
day, celebrated it by working all day at the studio and 
going home to a sheaf of telegrams and messages from every 





The intensely human story of a great Canadian actress, 
who has proved that tears lie very close to laughter 


—told in an exclusive interview for The Chatelaine 


part of the world. For forty-seven years Marie has devoted 
her life to the cause of laughter. She has clowned her way 
from one end of the world to the other, in burlesque shows, 
in vaudeville, in musical comedy and now in motion 
pictures. And it is only recently, on the screen, that she 
has proved that tears lie very closely to that laughter. 

Now, at an age when most men and women are ready to 
fold their hands and call a life’s work well done, the 
absolutely ageless Miss Dressler is reaching the peak of a 
career and planning for an even greater future. 

“T want to work as long as people want me,”’ Marie says. 
That will be as long as people want laughter and tears, 
comedy and pathos; which is forever. 


ARIE DRESSLER was born sixty years ago in a 

small Canadian town, Cobourg. Her name then was 
Leila Koerber. Her mother was an Englishwoman. Her 
father was a retired German army officer, who put away 
his sword at the end of the Crimean War and brought his 
frail, young English bride to Canada. 

“‘My memories of Canada are mostly the vague, blurred 
pictures of childhood,” Marie said one day, sitting in the 
comfortable gold-toned living room of her home. “Of course 
I vividly remember the many, many times I have played 
there in recent years, but I left there to strike out for myself 
when I was thirteen. So my memories of living in Canada 
are merely youthful snatches. 

“We moved about a great deal, never staying long in any 
one place. You see, my father was a musician. He gave 
music lessons in the various towns in which we lived. But 
he was a born wanderer, so we moved on from place to 
place.” 

There was never much money in that little family. With 
two small girls to be fed and clothed—-Marie had one 
sister—the mother had to use every ounce of ingenuity 









Thousands of fans acclaimed Marie 
Dressler in ‘“‘Min and Bill,” the screen 
performance which brought her the most 
coveted honor—won for the second time 
by a Canadian woman. 


“To the greatest trouper of them all,” 
said Norma Shearer, the fellow-Can- 
adian, in presenting Hollywood’s high- 
est award for the best feminine screen 
performance of the year to Marie Dressler. 


PSSLERY* 


which she possessed to make both ends 
meet. 

“As soon as we settled in a new place, 
mother would become a member of the 
Church of England there so that we might 
have the opportunity of making friends of 
the right kind. We didn’t have much 
money but we were loaded down with pride. 
When I look back on it now, I wonder how 
mother managed.” 

It was from that little mother, who lived long enough to 
see her daughter become one of the most famous figures on 
the American stage, that Marie inherited the indomit&ble 
will which has carried her over all the rough spots of a life 
which has had plenty of ups and downs. 

It was during those struggling early days in Canada that 
Marie discovered her gift for bringing laughter. She 
stumbled on to the secret, literally as well as figuratively. 
You see, Marie had a pretty sister with golden curls and 
wide blue eyes, while Marie was the “ugly duckling’”’ of the 
family. No one admired this lovely child more than Marie. 
No one was prouder than Marie when friends and passers- 
by stopped to admire her sister. But Marie was not made 
for backgrounds. She couldn’t spend her time standing 
around entirely unnoticed. 

Then she made her discovery and stepped out of the 
background. One day, at a children’s party, she stumbled 
and fell. Everyone laughed. A little later she tried it again, 
this time with intent and purpose. Again they laughed. 
That was the beginning of a long series of tumbles before 
footlights, tumbles which brought Marie Dressler into her 
first fame as a comedienne. 

“Things went from bad to worse financially in our 
family.”’ Marie likes to talk about the past, even though 
she prefers to speak of the future. ‘‘We continued to move 
around, but the pupils who came to my father for lessons 
grew fewer and fewer in each new place. Finally mother 
and I realized that something must be done. I was the 
only one to do it. So I managed to get a job in a cheap, 
little travelling theatrical company which took me down to 
the States. I was only thirteen but I was so large that I 
easily passed for eighteen. 

“Just before I left home, mother made me promise to 
read the newspapers every morning and every evening. 
She believed that the newspapers [Continued on page 48} 
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W hy I Let My Wile 


S poil Me 


by A DIPLOMATIC HUSBAND 


I LET my wife spoil me—because she 
likes it. As all women, she likes to feel that 
she’s a martyr to a cause. I’m the ‘‘cause”’ 
and she is never so happy as when she 
thinks I am imposing on her good nature 
and generosity. 

For instance, I don’t care for breakfast. 
A cup of coffee completely suffices me. | 
could easily get that cup of coffee on my way to the office 
and save a lot of trouble and probably get better coffee; but 
I don’t. Promptly, at seven-thirty, my good wife arouses 
herself, sets the table and, by the time I’ve shaved and 
dressed, has my ccffee ready and waiting. Personally, 
although I don’t press the point, I think it’s rather silly. 
There’s no reason why she should get up, except that secretly 
I know—although she sometimes grumbles about it—she 
enjoys the feeling of self-sacrifice it gives her. 

Then there’s the bathroom. I’m naturally an orderly, 
tidy person, but I always leave the bathroom in disorder, 
towels on the floor, soap in the tub and the bath mat 
crumpled up. It goes against my systematic nature to do 
this, but it gives my wife something to scold me about and 
complain at the afternoon bridge that “Tom is just like a 
schoolboy; he never has really grown up and is so untidy 
and thoughtless about little things.” Which is enough to 
start a satisfying feminine conversation and gives her an 
opportunity of detailing my shortcomings, which is the 
wifely way of boasting of a husband. 

As I said before, I am by nature systematic, and this 
includes punctuality. I hate being late for anything and I 
dislike anyone to keep me waiting, but at irregular intervals 
I am deliberately late for dinner. Not because I like food 
that has been kept warm in the oven. Far from it. But 
because I know that in spite of the reproachful manner with 
which I am greeted, Helen has enjoyed the uncertainty and 
the little worrying thoughts that I may have been run over, 
held up, or kidnapped. Not that she wishes for any of these 
things or really believes they have happened, but it gives 
her an added interest in me when I do come and an oppor- 
tunity to display that injured air, which, for some reason or 
other, is so becoming to most women. 

I’m not lazy, nor am I a snob, but I object to wiping the 
dishes. Although I realize this is selfish of me—we haven’t 
a maid—I feel I am justified when I see the look of pride 
that will flash in Helen’s eyes when she announces to some 
more fortunate (?) girl with a dish-washing husband that 
“Tommy is absolutely helpless in the house, and, although 
he’s a dear, it’s just too funny, he’s so masculine I couldn’t 
imagine a dish towel in his great clumsy hands.” Women 
like to pass out rapier thrusts of this nature and I think too 
much of my wife to curtail her opportunities. 

I’ve got a better than average constitution. I can work 
hard all day and still be fresh at night, but the years have 


fussed over. 





If I’ve got a good and legitimate ache, 
I seek Helen, like a hurt puppy his 
mother, knowing I'll be doctored and 


Behind this pen-name is a nationally known 
business man, who does some unusually frank 


talking from the husband’s point of view 


taught me that my cue is to come homg tired and weary so 
that Helen can fuss over me, get me the paper, put an ash- 
tray handy and sit on the arm of my chair and stroke my 
“poor tired head.’” As a matter of fact, I’m not half as 
tired as she is, but by acting the part it gives her a feeling of 
superiority and an opportunity to satisfy her natural desire 
to shower sympathy on someone or other. I prefer that 
it be me. 

In the summer I let her drive me to the office and some- 
times call for me at night. She likes to do this. It gives hera 
feeling of satisfaction as if she’s playing a part in my business 
life. I bring home things for her to type—I could easily get 
them done at the office—and when I’m going away, I let 
her make all arrangements about my tickets, reservations 
and pack my bags. It gives her a change from the household 
routine and a chance to exercise a silent conviction that 
she would make an efficient, successful business woman and 
imparts a sense of importance and indispensability. 


I HAVE built myself a reputation for being fussy about 

my food. I’m not really. But it seems to me that there’s 

a lot more satisfaction in pleasing someone who is hard to 

please than an easy- 

going person who 

will eat anything 

that is put before 

him. And I know, 

although Helen 

doesn’t care much 

for cooking, that \ 

she gets a real thrill 

of accomplishment 

when I ask for a 

second helping of 

the steak and kid- 

ney pudding and 

remark that I 

haven’t tasted any- 

thing so good since 

I was a boy. 
Sometimes, on a 

winter Sunday 

morning, Helen 

will bring a tray to 

the bedroom and I 






will have breakfast in bed. I'd rather get 
up and eat in leisurely comfort, but she 
likes to feel that she’s giving me a treat 
and will invariably, in a subtle way, tell 
me how lucky I am, compared to Bill or 
Jim. I am —and let her know I know it. 

I know that some of my friends envy 
me and hold Helen up as an ideal to their 
wives. There, I think they make a fatal mistake. Nothing 
annoys a woman so much as to have the virtues of another 
extolled. The only model I set before my wife is herself and 
it takes all her time living up to her own standards which, 
although she may not realize it, have really been set by me. 
I may be wrong, but the results seem to justify my judgment. 

I’ve known fellows who have, we'll say, had a splitting 
headache all day, but with manly restraint and courageous 
reserve refrained from mentioning it at home so as not to 
worry their wives. Not me. I’m no Pollyanna. If I’ve a 
good and legitimate ache or pain, I seek Helen like a hurt 
puppy his mother, knowing I'll be doctored and fussed over 
All women, in their inner thoughts, imagine they are 
Florence Nightingales and, but for time and circumstances, 
would be dispensing care and cheer in the service of a 
romantic but suffering humanity. Who am I to stifle this 
instinct? I don't and Helen gets a big kick out of nursing 
me—-and I get better. 

Nothing is so fatal to a woman’s interest as a reliable 
man. A little uncertainty pays big dividends in attention 
and interest and although I am head over heels in love with 
my wife and couldn't be unfaithful [Continued on page 45} 
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HOUSES 


the cheap curtain, she gazed into the alley as though 
seeking a means of escape. Her nerves were completely 
shaken. Hadn't the courage to show her face in the store 
again today. She felt that every eye could penetrate her 
disguise. 

She tiptoed to the back door, opened it softly and slipped 
out. Ina sort of frenzy she scuttled through dim alleys and 
lanes toward her office. It would be several hours before 
Burke called with the car, but Sarah hurriedly changed her 
clothes and sat down to wait. 

Adjusting the field-glasses, Sarah Hollander turned them 
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again On the big stone house across the road on the corner. 
She had been sitting here for some time, in the little turret 
sunroom at the top of her house, watching the guests who 
drifted in to Mrs. Barry Sills’ At Home. 

The irony of it—Mrs. Barry Sills springing one of her big 
receptions just now. Sarah daren’t stay away, but what an 
ordeal! She was dragging Garry along. In fact she had 
clung pathetically to her son of late, parading him among 
her friends to distract their attention from herself. Garry 
had just finished college; was now what you might call an 
eligible bachelor; a boy with a casual, easy manner; popular 

with the older 
women as well as 
the young things. 

There, now! 
That woman in a 
gold cloak. Wasn’t 
that Gladys 
Howard? The 
woman in gold 
paused, waiting for 
her husband who 
was paying the taxi 
driver. Sarah 
studied her profile. 
Now she was turn- 
ing full face. 
Rather like Gladys’ 
figure, but this 
woman was darker; 
features too large. 
And certainly that 
wasn’t George 
Howard. 

How long could 
she go on this way? 
The last week, since 
the shock of seeing 
Gladys Howard in 
the store, had been 
anightmare. Argue 
with herself as she 
might, the fear of 
disclosure haunted 
her. She should 
have more grit, she 
told herself. Bluff 
it out. Even if they 
did hear, she had 
an answer ready. 
Sarah rehearsed it 
over and over: 
“One of my poor 
darlings from the 
slums must have 
sold the coat I gave 
her to a_second- 
hand store—”’ 

But deep in 
Sarah’s heart she 
knew they would 
give her no chance 
to explain. The 
whispering would 
go on behind her 
back, a subtle, 
sinister, under- 
current of sus- 
picion. Then some- 
one would start 
investigating. 

Garry! No 
shadow must ‘fall 
on his young career, 
she told herself 
fiercely. If a breath 
of suspicion, Sarah 
felt she would lose 
her reason. 

The Barry Sills’ 
reception room was 
a glamorous scene 
of gaiety and 
splendor. _Scintil- 
lating lights, 
multi-colored 
gowns, jewels, lilt- 
ing music, the usual 
babel of voices and 
careless laughter 








by ELLEN EVELYN MACKIE 


Illustrated by CARL SHREVE 


it Sarah Hollander hoped to escape notice, she wasn’t 
succeeding. As she and her tall, ginger-haired son moved 
toward the hostess, here and there in the room voices 
lowered to a whisper. Bits of gossip were tossed to and fro; 
comments, not unfriendly, but disturbing if you were a 
victim of vague apprehensions. 

“A good-looking youth, that Garry Hollander!” 

“—-Yes, but do you notice, his mother drags him 
everywhere lately?” 

That handsome woman with the perfect marcelle! 
Who’s her hairdresser?” 

“What was that amusing thing someone said about 
Sarah Hollander? Plush horse? No; old clothes-horse!”’ 

“Whenever I see Sarah I crawl mentally into my 
clothes closet.’’ 

Sarah paused before a group of her intimate friends. 
They were crowding around Garry. 

“They tell me you’re going abroad.”” It was that ample 
Mrs. Stokes being kittenish. ‘Dear boy, you mustn’t 
become one of those terrible Continentals.” 

“If I were your mother I’d tag along,’’ teased Maude 
Townley. ‘‘You’re much too good looking to go cavorting 
around Paris aloné.’’ ~ 

“I wish the mater would come.” He cast her a persuasive 
glance. 

Sarah managed a wan little laugh. 

“Ridiculous boy! I should think you'd be so glad to 
get off by yourself!’ 

“Garry knows his power,” flattered Maude, archly. ‘‘He’s 
safer in the company of a girlish looking mother or a nice 
old aunt like me.” 

“T wish a nice aunt would take over mother’s slumming. 
I'd pay her out of my own allowance.” 

“Look out! I may take you up. I need the money.” 

“Will you? That’s swell! How about it, mother?” 

Sarah made a desperate effort to treat it lightly. There 
was a time, only about a week ago, when she could have 
tossed off an amusing reply and settled the matter neatly. 
But now! Little did Garry know how hard he was making it. 

“On the level, mother, couldn’t Mrs. Townley run your 
show in the east end for a while?” 

“Course I could! Take me over to her office tomorrow, 
Garry.” 

He hesitated, flushing slightly. ‘“‘Couldn’t tomorrow!” 

She sulked a little. ‘‘A girl, I suppose. I might have 
known!” 

Sarah Hollander breathed again. Recognizing a passing 
acquaintance, she snatched at a chance to cut short the 
talk. It was a young lawyer and his bride. The three fell 
into an easy, informal chat, and Sarah felt reassured. 

She was smiling at some amusing remark; feeling quite 
buoyant. Her eyes met those of a man across the room. 
Her face went suddenly serious. Something about his 
speculative look made her uneasy. She felt a shiver of 
apprehension. For a moment she didn’t recognize him; then 
with a shock it flashed across her George Howard, Gladys’ 
husband! 

The young lawyer and his bride moved on. The coast 
was clear. Howard saw his chance and was foraging through 
the crowd. 

Sarah Hollander decided she must get away at once. 
Where was Garry? She sighted him in the centre of a group 
of women. Pity to drag him home, but to run off alone 
would be fatal. 

“An odd, dizzy spell,’’ she explained a little breathlessly, 
when later she and Garry were walking the short distance 
home in the cool, night air. “I hated to drag you away, 
but really I was afraid to go alone.” 

‘‘Mother,”’ he cut in eagerly, putting his young arm 
around her, “that settles it, you’ve got to come abroad 
with me!” 

She shivered as he kissed her cheek. 


GARAH HOLLANDER'’S nerves, which she had always 
boasted were like finely tempered steel, had gone limp 
as rags. She was startled at her own shadow. She had a 
weird fancy that George Howard was spying on her. Or 
was it indeed fancy? Alice, the new housemaid, reported 
that a man had rung her up several times lately. He 
refused to give a name, and had asked personal questions. 
Fortunately Alice knew nothing! 

She tried to bolster up her courage with futile arguments. 
It was all a matter of keeping your nerve. Plenty of other 
people these days were living in glass houses. Yes, even 
her friends on the boulevard. She had heard rumors. 

She was trying to quell her fears with some such 
arguments one morning, a few days after the Barry Sills 
affair: sitting at her desk in the small [Continued on page 49% 
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Can a woman §s ambitions for her son s happiness 


ever coincide with those he has developed himself 


Ty on the boulevard watched Sarah 
Hollander drive past in her limousine. She intrigued them a 
bit, Sarah did. It was Monday morning, one of her days 
for distributing clothes in the slums. Mrs. Hollander, who 
had always been so squeamish about hobnobbing only with 
the noblesse of the Blue Book, had developed a fad for bread 
lines and the east-end unemployed. It rather amused the 
boulevard set. 

But Sarah never did things by half. To carry on her slum 
work, she had rented an office on Lombard Street. Here, 
from ten till five, as she told her friends, she was as busy 
as a slot machine, giving hand-outs to the poor dears who 
lined up for clothes. 

One thing, Sarah didn’t plague you for money for her 
bread-lines. Her mania was cast-off clothes. 

“But don’t give anything you need, ladies,’”’ she would 
say in that fascinating drawl of hers; ‘‘just the worn-out 
gowns and coats cluttering up your store room. And I 
don’t care how smart they are! If you only knew what a 
pretty frock means to those young gals!” 

Of course the boulevard crowd responded nobly to Sarah's 
appeals for old wearables. It became quite the smart thing 
to turn your wardrobe inside out and bundle the dis_*rds 
off to Hollander’s home on the Upper Level. It seemed such 
a trifle; yet Sarah had a way of making you feel so open- 
handed. 

Burke, the chauffeur, lugged the suitcases, containing 
cast-offs from Sarah’s friends, out to the car. He placed 
them carefully in front; then turning, stood at attention 
while Mrs. Hollander, gowned in a brain-wave of Chanel’s, 
swept down the stone walk. Deferentially he opened the 
car door and the lady entered. 

A bang of the door, a turn of the wheel, and the luxurious 
limousine rolled majestically along the boulevard. And this 
was as much as her generous friends saw of Sarah Hollander’s 
charities. 

The great, shiny car slowed down in front of Number 11 
Lombard Street. It always stopped at that identical spot, 
to the fraction of an inch. A grey uniformed chauffeur 
sprang out and opened the door for a fashionably dressed 
woman. Usually there was some luggage. Solemnly the 
man carried it into the hall, and upstairs. He reappeared 
in about ten minutes, mounted to his seat and drove away. 
In the evening at five sharp, the chauffeur returned to take 
the stylish woman home. 


FTER Burke left the office, Mrs. Hollander turned the 

key very, very softly. She stood alert, listening, a bit 
uneasy. Tiptoeing to the closet she peered cautiously inside. 
Her hand fluttered to her heart as she straightened herself, 
looking furtively around the room. 

“Funny I get those spasms,”’ she smiled wryly; ‘“‘must be 
losing my nerve.” 

She snatched a black dress from a hook on the wall. This 
old rag, how she loathed crawling into it! 

Mrs. Hollander’s mind flew as fast as her fingers. That 
boulevard crowd! Sometimes they amused her. Really, 
what you could put over rather dumb rich people! 
Supposing some of them saw her now! 

She smiled, straightening the rusty dress down over her 
slim figure. She fastened it at the throat with a 
commonplace brooch. 

And this beautiful brown marcelle—pulling out a few 
hairpins—-how they keep asking, “Mrs. Hollander, who's 
your hairdresser?”’ Gingerly she lifted off the handsome 
transformation. “Oh, you wicked woman!’ Her slim 
fingers smoothed the glossy waves. The wig was locked 
away with her handbag and shoes. 

With a gesture of relief, Sarah ran her fingers through 
her short-cropped grey hair, which added fifteen years to 
her age. She was back at the mirror, dabbing on cold cream 
to remove her make-up. 

Ten minutes later when Sarah Hollander looked in the 
glass, she saw a sallow-skinned woman of sixty, in rusty 
black, with heavy-rimmed spectacles and hat crushed low 
over her face. 

She turned away, grimly approving. Even her own 
keen-eyed boy wouldn’t guess. Garry—she always felt a 
stab of anxiety! She could imagine his scorn— 

To think she’d kept this up for five years—this game! 
If anyone had ever told her that some day she’d beg cast- 
offs from her rich friends to sell in her secondhand store on 
the east side! All for Garry’s sake. Her handsome boy 


wasn’t going to suffer for his father’s rash acts. Not if she 
could help it. She would even— But this wasn’t stealing 
really. They gave her the clothes. For charity. Well, 
didn’t charity begin at home? 

Gazing back at the calendar, Sarah recalled that depress- 
ing day she came over to Lombard Street to look at the 
only bit of property Hugo left. A tumbledown old store, 
empty. What a legacy for a penniless widow! She’d been 
at her wits’ end. 

Those secondhand stores next door gave her the idea. 
Why not put her old clothes up for sale in the shop Hugo 
left? She had just gone into mourning; had a big wardrobe 
of colored things to get rid of. She'd gota thrill out of 
that sale. It was like picking money off the street. She 
smelled a fortune in it. 

Then came the stickler. Where to get more old clothes to 
seli? Buy them? Other people’s rags? Oh, no! Hers wasn’t 
that kind of secondhand shop. Besides, she needed money 
quick—lots of it. Garry in that expensive school. Sarah 
had pretended to her friends Hugo left her well fixed. 

Oh, it had cost her something to stoop to this, this 
begging cast-offs from her friends. Took nerve, too. She’d 
fought with the idea at first. But that day, just a week 
before Christmas! Garry came running to meet her with a 
long list of gifts for his friends. That settled it. 

With a prowess that was rather amazing, Sarah picked 
up the heavy baggage, staggering out into the hall. She 
paused to lock the door carefully. Then with a superhuman 
effort she dragged the precious burdens downstairs, hauling 
them by fits and starts to her store down the street. 


ARAH HOLLANDER, or as she was known to her 

saleswomen, Mrs. Gibson, put down her valises, pausing 
a moment at the door of her shop. She drew her hat farther 
over her eyes, adjusting her spectacles. You had to be 
cautious. 

There was plenty of bargaining going on within. Sarah 
lingered awhile, watching the saleswomen. Then shouldering 
her baggage she made for the back of the shop. 

One of the suitcases barged into a table of shoes; the 
sudden collision sending a pair flying to the floor. Sarah, 
pausing to pick them up, encountered the eyes of a woman 
standing near the window. A panic seized her. She averted 
her gaze, pretending to straighten the shoes. Then when 
she made sure the customer’s attention was centred on a 
suit she was interested in, Sarah eyed her covertly. 

Was it or wasn’t it? Her heart beat a little wildly. The 
woman’s voice drifted to her ear, talking to the salesgirl. 
Sarah paled. It was Gladys Howard! Mrs. George Howard 
from the west end! Why in the name of heaven was 
Gladys Howard shopping in an east end secondhand store? 
Was it a hoax to spy on her? She must stop the sale, 
somehow ! 

Sarah slipped behind a clothes rack, trying to attract 
the eye of the saleswoman. But Julie’s whole attention was 
centred on her customer. Now the girl was packing the 
suit in a box. Too late! With a horrible fascination the 
employer watched. Dazedly she saw the customer count 
out her money. What had Gladys bought? Sarah’s limbs 
grew weak; her mind was in chaos. The boulevard crowd! 
If the suit belonged to any of them, she was sunk. 

Gladys Howard was leaving the store. Sarah heard the 
door open, then close hesitatingly, as though by someone 
who was nct sure she had done a wise thing. 

Mrs. Hollander waited a moment, her hands clammy, her 
whole body a-tremble. Then she tottered out from her 
hiding-place. 

“Julie,” she called, apprehensively, ‘‘that s-suit you sold. 
Which was it?”’ 

The girl stared. ‘““You mean—just now?” 

“*Y-yes; to that woman?” 

Julie was a bit triumphant. ‘‘Oh, yes; it was the 
French blue with lapin fur, Mrs. Gibson. And she 
paid the full price.” 

“B-blue—with—lapin—?” 

“Yes, madam,” a trifle taken aback, ‘‘don’t you 
remember it?” 


If Sarah Hollander hoped to escape notice she wasn't 
succeeding. Bits of gossip and unfriendly comments 
followed her, as she crossed the room with her son. 
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But Mrs. Hollander wasn’t listening. She stumbled to 
the back of the store, making blindly for her private room. 
She closed the door and locked it; then dropped limply 
into a chair. 

The blue suit with lapin fur—that striking Paris costume 
of Mrs. Barry Sills. Everybody knew it. An exclusive 
model, too. There couldn’t possibly be a duplicate. 

What was back of this? The George Howards—rather on 
the fringe of society, weren't they? Climbers, yet fairly 
well known. You met Gladys at the big affairs, always 
well gowned. Rich, weren’t they? Or was George hit in 
the stock market? In that case, Gladys might be scouting 
around for cheap clothes that looked expensive. 

Sarah rose and tottered to the window. Drawing aside 
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by DOROTHY BLACK 


{Synopsis of previous chapters on page 49} 


= letter was from a firm of 


London solicitors: 
“Madam, 

“We have the honor to inform you that you are 
sole beneficiary under the will of the late Giles 
Maurice Knight, of Littlebelstone, Surrey, deceased. 
The estate, which is a large one, will bring in, after 
the payment of all necessary outgoings, death duties, 
etc., the sum of approximately five thousand pounds 
per annum. In accordance with Mr. Knight’s written 
instructions, a deposit account has been opened with 
the National Bank and is at your immediate disposal, 
a cheque book being herewith enclosed to obviate the 
usual long delay to your enjoying the benefits of this 
estate. We also enclose a letter left in our charge by 
Mr. Knight shortly before he died.” 


There was a lot more to the letter, all about stocks and 
shares and securities, gilt-edged and otherwise. Fenella 
had only a hazy idea of what it all meant. She opened 
Maurice’s letter. Queer to see again that plain-sailing 
business hand that used to send her heart into her boots. 


“Dearie,”” wrote Maurice, 

“My number is up. I’m shortly handing in my 
checks. In other words, I’m pipped. I get a lot of 
fun out of the thought of leaving all my hard-come- 
by wealth to you. You'll get more out of it than 
ever I did. The trouble is that the world is usually 
divided into two classes—those with unlimited cash 
and no time to spend it; those with unlimited time 
and no cash to enjoy it with. I belonged to the 
former lot and was fervent in business. I like to 


think that you will have the leisure I never had, to 
enjoy the money I made. 

“I was very fond of you, kid. I daresay you found 
me a nuisance. Love is a sort of hunger, and beauty 
makes it, sometimes, a little mad. You were a lovely 
child, but you are getting older now, and perhaps you 
understand a little better than you did, and can 
even think kindly of your Old 

Maurice.” 


If only she had been a little kinder to him! His plain- 
sailing business hand swam in a mist of tears before her 
eyes. She had never been very nice to him, and here he 
was, coming like an angel of light to her rescue just when 
things had all gone wrong with her. 

He had thought of her so kindly, had arranged things so 
that she would have ready money. And how she needed 
that! She called for the car, drove down to the shipping 
office, and booked her passage home on the boat that sailed 
the day after tomorrow. She was independent, now. She 
need not ask for a penny from Alistair. She need not live 
with a man who hated her. It would teach him, she thought, 
a lesson. She found herself wanting above all things to 
give Alistair a lesson. She had loved him so much, and he 
had hurt her so. 

“Alistair will probably think I have gone away with the 
remainder of Wa Lee’s money,” she said to herself, ‘unless 
he can get it definitely proved that Jill had it. Well, let 
him think that if he likes. I sha’n't enlighten him until it 
suits me.” 





Fenella runs away—but finds herself 


ensnared in Sreater fears than ever 
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She made plans quickly. She would 


take nothing that Alistair had given her. 
She could buy herself in Colombo all the 
clothes she required to carry her on to 
Paris. 

She would write out a cheque—not a cheque, that might 
give a clue to Alistair of where her money came from. She 
would put 2,000 rupees in an envelope, and send it back to 
Sir Raymond with her thanks. Again the uneasy thought 
stirred in her mind. Supposing it wasn’t Sir Raymond who 
had sent it to her? Jill said Sir Raymond had financed her as 
well. It seemed a little odd for a man of his reputation to 
go about doing good by stealth in this strange fashion. 
Fenella felt almost sure that Jill had been lying. 

She did not look very far ahead. Her main desire was to 
teach Alistair a lesson. No doubt he would come after her, 
and beg her pardon on his knees when at length the lost 
money turned up. And perhaps she would forgive him in 
her own time. But things would be very changed. He 
would no longer be the one to lay down the law and make 
the terms. She had been hurt so badly, and all unexpectedly 
Maurice had put into her hands the power of hurting back 
again. 

She meant to exert it to the full. 

She meant also to have a marvellous time. 


HEY were all four on the upper verandah, Gilbert 

Cheney, Jill, Alistair and Fenella. Jill looked ghastly 
ill. There were shadows under her eyes. She looked 
positively plain. 

“I’ve gone into it all,’’ she said. ‘“That week I had a 
hundred-rupee note to cash for Mrs. Morency. You know 
the wretched woman who lived next door. And soon after 
that, Fenella paid me 500 rupees.” 

Alistair interrupted. ‘‘What for?” [Continued on page 28} 
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by R.V. GERY 


Pat Wilde, hard, reckless, daring, in flying round the world 
on one of her mad exploits is forced to make a landing on a 
south sea island, far off the beaten track. She is astonished to 
Jind a man living there alone. He is a complete mystery to her, 
and she believes, an enemy. She realizes it when Lister burns 
her plane, and she is trapped. She struggles for poise in her 
danger, but that night she ts awakened by the sound of a pistol 
shot. The story ts concluded this month. 


Tien was no mistaking it—the sound, sharp and 
yet muffled, of a pistol shot loosed in a confined space. 
Pat Wilde, for all her trained nerves, sat straight up in the 
darkness, open-eyed and listening, her breath stuck in her 
throat. But there was no repetition of it. 

Instead, there was a prolonged and uncomfortable silence. 
For many minutes only the sea’s familiar burden came to 
her, a steady and somehow reassuring undertone; behind 
the wall a rat started to scrabble and scamper and all the 
myriad sounds of a wooden house began to resume their 
sway. Patricia relaxed at last, wondering if, after all, the 
thing had been a dream. 

And then, from the verandah, there came the sound of 
muttering voices, and a gasping of men carrying something 
heavy. 

“Strike a light there.” 

It came hoarsely from the dark, and with it the scratch 
and tiny spurt of a match. The lamp was lit, and a line of 


v | 


Pat Wilde was bending anxiously 
over Lister. He was conscious and 
conirived a lopsided grin at her by 
way of greeting. ‘‘What are you 
doing here?” he said. “Get away, 
These fellows are dangerous.” 


yellow light became visible under the locked door, Feet 
padded. The same voice said again: 

“The table, Sam. Heave him there.”’ 

A grunt followed, and the creak of a body being laid on 
the planks. Then once more the silence. 

“The fool ain't dead, is he?” 

Another voice—a great growling bass—said viciously: 
“You better say your prayers he ain't, Bill Skeggs. We 
might want him yet—and want him bad. If you've killed 
him—”’ 

“Shut up!” Skeggs had apparently been making an 
examination. “‘He’s breathing.”’ 

“‘Look him over, then; he ought to have keys about him. 
Hurry!” 

A further interval, and then Skeggs said disgustediy: 
“’S no use, Sam. There’s nothing on him.”’ 

Diggory’s great voice rumbled an oath. “There!” he 
said. ‘‘What’d I tell you? Now we'll have to twist it out 
of him where he keeps the stuff.” 

“‘Let’s look round a bit first,’’ Skeggs suggested. “‘It might 
be anywhere. There’s a room in there—”’ 

“No,” said Diggory, and Patricia’s heart commenced to 
beat again. “Better pull him round first. Go get water. 
There’s some in that kitchen place at the back. You'll finda 
Chink there, but don’t trouble about him. He’s dead.” 

Skeggs laughed unpleasantly and Patricia heard him go 
out and fumble among Soo’s pots and pans. She suddenly 
began to think with a kind of desperate lucidity. This was 
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danger, real, razor-edge peril, apd beside it all her airy 
flirtations with death aloft seemed like child’s play. Here 
was murder, done once already, by Diggory’s own showing 
The old yellow man Soo had met it, and the big grey-haired 
doctor had stepped only a little aside from its path. And 
next—? 

She sat absolutely motionless, hardly breathing. Fear 
clutched at her with cold, gripping fingers; such fear as she 
had never known, not even when a feed-pipe burst over 
Le Bourget and she had to sideslip to earth, one wing in a 
roaring blaze. That was at least action—swift movement, 
doing something to save your ship and your skin; but now 
in the darkness, alone and single-handed, a woman- 

And with that word the clammy hands of terror loosened 
their grip of her and she became once more Pat Wilde, the 
Pat Wilde she knew, cool, resourceful, steady-fingered. She 
glanced about her in the darkness, an ear cocked for the 
sounds from the outer room where Diggory and Skeggs 
worked over Lister. 

The safe stood in the corner, a black mass protecting the 
jewels for which Lister had so nearly given his life. Patricia 
saw it, and wondered how long it would take the two men 
to get the combination out of the doctor—some time, sh.c 
imagined. It was hard to see that quiet’ granite-faced man 
giving up anything he did not want to give up, no matter 
what the compulsion. She thought of him for a fleeting 
instant in the hands of Diggory and Skeggs, helpless, 
stubbornly resistant to the {Continued on page 39} 
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“The Champ,” one of 
the big pictures of the 
vear, gives Wallace 
Beery and Jackie Cooper 
wonderful opportunities 
for character work. 


A new portrait of the 
glamorous Greta Garbo, 
whose newest picture, 
“Susan Lennox,’’ ts 
expected to make new 
records in popularity. 





her unwanted baby. It is an unforgettable vignette of life. 

The story itself is banal and has been done many times; 
it tells of a mother’s lifelong sacrifice for her child’s success 
and happiness. But around this ancient plot, Helen Hayes 
has thrown a rare glamor with her rich and vivid acting 
Whether she is the gay little French farm girl, the eager 
voung mother ecstatic over her son’s precocity; whether she 
is the brilliant young mistress, or the broken-hearted woman 


condemned to jail—from her girlhood to her old age, the 
woman Helen Hayes creates on the screen is an actuality in 
real experience. 

This is not a film for children. I doubt whether they would 
understand or appreciate its subtleties. It is not a picture 
to take your husband to when he is feeling sad about busi- 
ness conditions; but for an unforgettable bit of acting, a 
haunting story, and fine direction, you'll find few better films. 








‘*‘Stamboul,”” a British Paramount picture is one 
of the most colorful films which have been made in 
England, Abraham Sofaer plays Mehmed Pasha. 


DREYFUS 


HE trial and persecution of Alfred Dreyfus, a captain in 

the French army, cfeated a sensation in the "Nineties that 
lasted for twelve long and troubled years. The only Jew 
in the army, Dreyfus was charged with treason and sent to 
Devil’s Island, the French penal colony. The case caused a 
sensation throughout the civilized world. When Dreyfus 
was finally proved innocent it was through a rising public 
opinion, attained through the magnificent work of Emile 
Zola, the author, and Georges Clemenceau, then a young 
newspaper man. But the greatest work was done by Lucie 
Dreyfus, who through the twelve years battle never wavered 
in her devotion and belief in her husband’s innocence. 

The story of this great struggle for justice has been told 
in one of the most faithful and impressive filrns I have seen. 
“Dreyfus” is a British International picture and is arousing 
a new admiration of English movies everywhere. 

The story is told with admirable truth in details, and 
with a clever use of suggestion. I particularly like the 
courage of the director in mereiy suggesting the horrors 
Dreyfus endured on the island. The miseries supplied by 
each of us in the audience were far greater than any which 
could be actually filmed. 

The Dreyfus case is so recent an event that most of the 
audience in any theatre will remember the original uproar 
it caused. I understand that Dreyfus himself is still alive. 
Since the picture is banned in France, I do hope the old 
gentleman makes the channel crossing to see it in London. 
What a strange experience for a man—to see his deepest 
miseries and greatest triumphs interpreted on the screen! 
{Continued on page 38} 
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A dramatic pose for Joan Crawford and 
Clark Gable, who are playing together for the 
first time in “ Possessed.” 


by Byrne Hope Sanders 


CT, MY way of thinking this has been a notable 


month at the movies. 
Recent pictures seem to indicate that Hollywood is 


getting to the point where the movies are giving us some 
of the imperishable quality of real art. The very fact 
that the award for the best screen performance of the 
year went, not to a young and beautiful woman, but to a 
character actress, Marie Dressler, is an indication of the 
new trend. 

It’s doubly interesting when you consider the swift 
developments which the talkies have shown. Remember 
that it was only three years ago that we were thrilled 
at the sound of a cow mooing mournfully in the theatre; 
or exclaimed with delight at the realism of an engine 
thundering over a culvert. Only a few months ago we 
endured the theme song, sung and re-sung at any emo- 
tional moment, and dinned into us thereafter from every 
radio, phonograph and newsboy. 

But while changes on the legitimate stage are slow and 
gradual, the talkies, like a precocious child, are learning 
new tricks with astonishing rapidity. At the present time 
there is a definite attempt to mirror the simple human 
emotions of daily life, rather than portray for us Holly- 
wood’s idea of social high jinks and the strange antics of 
misunderstood women. But let us go into some of the 
details. 

THE CHAMP 

I am quite certain that this will be one of the big 
pictures of the year. Yet where is the usual box-office 
appeal? The title is simple. The story is a direct expres- 
sion of the deep love of a roistering roughneck for his 
little boy. Wallace Beery, as the swaggering ex-champion 
of the boxing ring, gives 2 magnificent picture of a down- 
and-outer at war with everything except his son who is 
adventuring through the world with him. Jackie Cooper 
of “Skippy” fame, is the Champ’s son, and seems to 





embody the spirit of every small boy who ever adored his 
father. 

It is a masculine picture in every way. Only one woman, 
Irene Rich, appears for a very few minutes. Except for her 
brief but poignant appearance, the cast is made up entirely 
of men and boys. 

King Vidor, who directed the film, has managed to get a 
very vivid atmosphere—sometimes a trifle too vivid!—to 
surround the Champ and his son, down in the gutters today 
and tomorrow up in luxurious extravagance, all depending 
on the gambler’s luck. The two are completely happy in 
their rough-and-tumble life, until the Champ’s divorced 
wife—played with rather saccharine sentimentality by Irene 
Rich—shocked at the life her son is leading, tries to win him 
back to her so that she may give him a good home. The 
Champ, in one of the most brutal yet haunting scenes of the 
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Red-haired Peggy 
Shannon, a new Para- 
mount star, is winning 
laurels in ‘‘Touch- 
Down.” 


play, sends the boy back 
to his mother, but the lad 
escapes and comes 
“home’”’ to the dingy hotel 
bedroom. There is intense 
drama in the climax-—-far 
more intense because it 
only concerns a small boy 
and his father. 

By all means make this 
a family picture, but that 
doesn’t mean it’s dull for 
bright young moderns. 
“The Champ” will give 
you a vivid evening's 
entertainment whatever 
your age or attitude to- 
ward life. 


THE SIN OF 
MADELON CLAUDET 


FOUND a most inter- 

esting comparison in 
seeing ‘“The Champ” after 
‘The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet,’’ because, 
strangely enough, what 
Wallace Beery has done to 
interpret a roughneck’s 
love for his child, Helen 
Hayes has done with a 
mother and her son. ‘‘The 
Champ”’ gives many 
homely details of the 
man’s affection—and the 
result is broad comedy. In 
‘‘The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet’’—a stupid box- 
Office title for a fine pic- 
ture — the story is directed 
with a complete absence 
of all detail, and the result 
is a spiritual tragedy that 
is one of the most gripping plays I have seen. 

This is Helen Hayes’ first screen appearance. She has 
been, as you know, a very popular stage star. Her debut 
on the screen is a triumph of brilliant acting. In the film 
appears one of the average young screen actresses—I did 
not get her name. This girl, the conventional movie type, 
seems unutterably banal and insipid beside the really great 
acting of Helen Hayes. Such an actress makes our doll- 
faced little pretty-pretties of the customary film rdles seem 
silly. 

For here is a woman who feels her réle so intensely that 
her eyes, her face, her whole personality, seem to light up 
from the spirit itself, rather than register a certain emotion 
with some facial contortion. A friend of mine, who has seen 
the great Bernhardt, compared Helen Hayes to this immortat 
actress in the powerful scene in which Madelon is given 
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A Tteasuve. rove of Health 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 





b. YOU miss the luscious 


fruit which made our markets so 
tempting and colorful in the 
summer and fall? And do you 
wonder sometimes just what you 
can find to take its place, to 
please the palates of your family 
and add attractiveness to the 
season’s menus? 

It is now that dried fruit comes 
into its own. Each variety offers 
a surprising number of opportunities for delicious combina- 
tions which bring rich flavor to the meal. 

There are many reasons for the popularity of raisins, 
dates, apricots and other members of the dried fruit family. 
They bolster up simple dishes and, quite unaided, 
make acceptable desserts. They are economical and 
are almost universally relished. Added to these 
advantages, they are wholesome and _ nutritious, 
supplying sugar in an easily digested form and no 


Helen (.. Campbell, Director 





mean amounts of the valuable minerals and of vitamins. 

Their uses are varied—in salads and desserts, in sauces 
for puddings, ices and even meats, in cakes and pies and 
biscuits and in a variety of confections. 

The housekeeper does not need a wide repertoire of 
elaborate and complicated dishes to make her menus satis- 
factory and interesting. The really clever cook achieves 
the same end in more economical fashion, by some new 
combination of familiar foods or flavors, some novel way of 
serving or some attractive bit of garnishing. 

Your family may be apt to turn up their noses if you 
offer them stewed prunes for dessert, though I don’t think 
they will if the fruit is properly prepared. Even so, it is no 
reason for banishing this good food from your table. 

Be sure, first of all, that it is not your method of cooking 


Um-m-m! Ever see anything so scrumptious as this dried fruit pie 
made in the kitchens of the Chatelaine Institute? 
in this article. 


The recipe is given 
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These fruits will bolster up simple dishes, and can 
make delicious desserts by themselves—and they supply 
valuable minerals and vitamins. 


Raisins, dates, apricots, eaches—how 
iP P 
good they are when mother knows Just 
the right way to cook them! 


which is at fault. Do you make the mistake of boiling 
prunes? Or do you overcook them, allowing them to 
become broken and mushy? Slow cooking is important to 
plump the -fruit and to improve the appearance and to 
conserve the original fine flavor. 

For the best results, wash the prunes thoroughly and soak 
for several hours in cold or luke warm water to cover. Then 
simmer in the same water until they are tender but firm 
enough to keep their shape. If extra sweetening is desired, 
add sugar or honey when the fruit is nearly cooked. Do 
this discreetly, however; some varieties require no sugar, 
others, more tart in flavor, are improved if a little is added. 

To make the dish a little “different,” put slices of lemon 
or orange, a few cloves or a stick of cinnamon in the water 
with the prunes. And if, be you ever so careful, the family 
still disdain this simple dessert, serve prunes in 
some other guise—in an airy whip, a tender jelly, or 
ice cream. Use them sometimes in salads, stuffed 
with a variety of fillings, and as an ingredient in the 
pudding sauce, the {Continued on page 40] 
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CRIMINAL 


OF 


CITIZEN? 


Every year ten thousand boys and 
girls pass through our courts. W hat 
road do they take afterwards ? 


by 
Gertrude E. W alker 


BY ou the past year about ten thousand boys and 
girls passed through the juvenile courts of Canada. The 
number might be doubled if one took into consideration 
the cases which were settled out of court. 

This is, indeed, food for thought; and here is another 
fact as stated recently by an eminent Canadian lawyer. 
More crime is committed in the eight years between twelve 
and twenty than in the nineteen years between twenty 
and forty. How important, ther, that the first introduction 
to the law of the land as it affects them shall give the boy 
or girl who comes into contact with it, not only a feeling of 
absolute justice, but justice tempered with mercy and a 
knowledge of their problems. 

How are the children handled in the juvenile courts? 
What is Canada doing to help determine which course a 
child takes—that of citizen or criminal? 

The best way to glimpse with understanding the work 
that is being done is to discover what is done at the courts 
and what the “follow-up” work is. 

Come with me for a typical day in the juvenile court in 
Winnipeg—an example of what is going on in every large 
Canadian city. Here you will see the type of child who is 
coming to the courts, the situations which caused its 
appearance, and the method of treatment. 


EITHER side of the hall as you enter the court house 

are rooms. In these the friends and witnesses wait. 

They are a sad group. No smiles there. A father and 

mother sit side by side. There are traces of tears on her 

cheeks. His face is set; you sense a determination to show 
no emotion, come what may. 

As you open the door of the court room you face the 
judge’s desk on a slightly raised platform. The court 
stenographer is on his left, but her desk is on the floor 
level as are the table for the two women probation officers, 
the representative of the police department and the chief 
probation officer. Representatives from the Y. M.C. A., 
the Big Sisters, the Detention Home, and the Sir Hugh 
John Macdonald Memorial hostel for boys—of which I 
will tell you more later—and any other society repre- 
sentatives interested in various cases, are seated on your 
left. 

It is a pleasant room, not very large but holding an air 
of friendliness. One picture caught my attention. It is so 
hung that the eye of the boy or girl at the judge’s table 
can hardly miss it. It isa very beautiful copy of the Master 
Scout. At a table, in full uniform, stands a scout. In the 
background, his hand extended to the scout shoulders, is 
the Master Scout, the Christ. 

It is not yet ten o'clock and the door leading into the 
judge’s private office is closed, signifying that the judge is 
trying to straighten out some tangle and save some little 
one from becoming a court case. Many cases are settled 
in that little room and the judge counts that day well 
begun or ended when, by wise counsel and friendly super- 
vision, he is able to prevent a case coming up on the docket. 

The clock strikes and the door opens. A tall, square- 
shouldered man, with the kindliest eyes, enters. The court 
rises. Judge Hamilton’s smile and cheery ‘Good morning”’ 
takes in everyone and court is open. That Judge Hamilton 

ever wears his gown in court i. a characteristic touch. 


The first case is called—two boys charged with house- 
breaking. It is not the first offense; both have served terms 
at Portage la Prairie. 

They come in, and stand, half defiantly, shifting from 
one foot to the other. 

The judge takes up the charge sheet and addresses the 
larger of the boys. ‘Jack, this is a bad sheet. What have 
you to say?” 

No reply. 

The question is repeated to the other boy, who sullenly 
answers, “‘Nothing.”’ 

““‘Boys’’—the judge’s eyes search their faces—‘‘have you 
nothing to say?”’ 

Still no answer. 

“‘Jack”’"—there is a note of sternness in the judge’s 
voice—‘“‘your brother has just come out. Did he tell you 
the penitentiary was a good place to be in?”’ 

Still no answer. 

In a few very kindly but very firm words the judge tells 
them there is nothing more he can do. He has given them 
every chance. 

“I'm going to try and stop you boys before you do 
something worse, before you kill someone,’’ he says. ‘‘Carry- 
ing a gun is the next step. Have you no regret for what 
you have done? Jack, what did you do with the jewellery 
we have not been able to find?” 

‘Threw it in the river,” Jack replies. 

“You never stopped to think that jewellery was valuable 
to the people from whom you stole it? There is nothing I 
can do but turn you over to the police, and you do not 
seem to realize that that means you will probably go up 
for years. You still have nothing to say?’’ his voice pleads, 
but there is no response. 

“Then,” he finishes slowly, weighing each word, ‘‘There 
is nothing left for me to do.” 

Out they go between two policemen, little boys with an 
air of ‘‘big, bad, bold boys,” out into the sunshine, free of 
bars and bolts for the last time for years. They were later 
sentenced to three years each. 


EXT case a boy of fifteen. 

He stands, thoroughly frightened, in front of the 
judge’s table. His mother and brother come in from the 
outer room. The mother does not speak English. 

The judge addresses the brother. ‘‘What about this boy?’’ 

“Your honor, mother does not wish to press the charge 
if he is willing to come home and behave himself. We 
want him.” 

It seems that the boy had started out to pay the rent, 
but kept some of the money, got a thrashing, ran away, and 
had been sleeping in the hall of an apartment block. 
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Straight from the shoulder is the judge’s advice. Very 
fully he is shown just how miserable is the thing he has 
done. 

“Are you willing to go home and obey your mother?”’ 
the judge concludes. 

“Yes, judge.” 

“Go and tell your mother so.” 

He goes over to where his mother sits and a conversation 
in their own language takes place. 

He comes back to the judge’s table, his mother smiling 
after him. The judge nods at the brother and addresses the 
boy. 
“All right, off you go, but remember if you come back 
here again you will have this to reckon with.” 

The boy faces the judge, squares his shoulders and says, 
“I promise you I won't, judge. Thank you!” and a happy 
family goes out. 


LITTLE chap, eleven, so the records say, but much 
less in looks and mentality, comes in. His mother is 
with him. 

“Harry”—the judge’s face is very kindly now, but his 
voice holds a tone of sternness— “you've been doing things 
that aren’t just right, haven’t you?” 

He had taken the clothes off a neighbor’s line and played 
truant. 

“But I'll be good!’’ The shoulders are beginning to shake. 

“Judge,” the mother speaks, “I don’t seem to be able 
to control him. I think it would be better for you to decide 
what to do with him.” 

The shoulders are shaking harder now. The judge, who 
has gone into the case long before this, looks at the pitiful 
little bit of human flotsam, not the child of the present 
husband, and says very kindly, “Harry, I think I'll send 
you down to the Hugh John for six months.” 

The tears are overflowing now. “But, judge,” the sobs 
break up the words, “I want to go home with my mother.” 

“It isn’t that I want to give him up, but it seems best,” 
the mother is half supporting the little one. 

“You will like it down there, Harry. 
there,” the judge says. 

Harry, still sobbing his heart out, sits down, and his 
mother leaves the room. 

As soon as he can still his sobbing, his hand goes up. 
“Please, can I go and say good-by to my mother?” 

The judge’s kindly smile reassures him. ‘You'll see her 
before she goes, Harry.” 

The sobs are still shaking the child and Mr. Cory, house 
father of the Sir Hugh John, slips over and puts a hand 
over Harry’s. “You'll like it with us, Harry,” he whispers, 
“You are just coming down to be {Continued on page 42} 


Sit down over 
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The Coffee Percolator 


Db. you find in your Christmas stocking some really useful gift? An electric 
coffee percolator? Then you are lucky indeed, and likewise, all the family—for 
good coffee, fragrant, steaming and delicious, will greet them every morning and 
help them face the new day in cheerful spirit. 

It is astonishing, too, how this comforting cup will refresh the weary, so your 
new possession will be on duty for the evening meal and make merry music at 
the midnight snack. You will bless the friend who sent you this shining smart 
servant. a 

If you would serve perfect coffee, however, you must treat your percolator with 
some deference. Wash it carefully after each time of using but, as no water 
should touch the heating element, do not immerse it. A long-handled thin brush 
is convenient for cleaning the spout. After washing, rinse with boiling water, 
dry thoroughly and leave open to air. Occasionally, put water and a teaspoonful 
of soda in the pot and allow it to percolate a few minutes. Repeat with clear 
hot water, rinse and dry. ; 

Use the coffee you like best; you will find your favorite among the many 
brands blended to please you and packed to retain the original goodness of the 
freshly roasted and freshly ground bean. Don’t buy too much at a time, and as 
freshness is so important, keep the container tightly covered. 

A medium ground coffee is most suitable for the percolator method of making. 
You will need a heaping tablespoonful for each cup and whatever you do, don’t 
stint in measuring. Put the proper quantity of water, either hot or cold, in the 
pot, the coffee in the compartment for the purpose. Then plug in and allow the 
water to percolate gently through the grounds for five to eight minutes. Serve it 
hot, but if any delay is unavoidable, keep the coffee hot but not percolating. 

Then if you follow these simple rules, from the hospitable spout will come 
delicious aroma and perfection of flavor. 





The Electric Mixer 


W.. an electric mixer the answer to your family’s problem, ‘‘What shall 
we give to mother?” Then your reputation as a good cook is assured, and every 
day throughout the year you will bless their thoughtfulness. 

No gift brings greater joy to the heart of a busy housekeeper than this versatile 
little machine which does its work in such a thoroughly competent manner. It 
means better meals, more professional looking products, more speed and less 
labor in the kitchen, added hours for rest and recreation—more time for real 
homemaking. 

It has a hundred uses more or less. It beats, it stirs, it whips, it blends to a 
nicety. It extracts the juices from luscious fruit with a minimum of waste and a 
maximum of efficiency. Indeed it performs all its tasks so well that the best 
cooks are its greatest advocates. 

For with its help your cakes are lighter, icings fluffier, omelets puffier, salad 
dressings smoother, meringues and soufflés as frothy as the foam of the sea. If 
you want to beat one egg or a dozen, to whip cream for one serving, or enough 
for a crowd, to mash potatoes, to stir any number of ingredients, there is a con- 
tainer, an attachment and a speed to suit your purpose. Simply turn the lever 
and—presto!—the thing is accomplished in less time than it takes to tell it. 

Many delicious products are all the better when your mixer has a hand in 
the making—hot drinks and cold ones, cakes and candies, icings and ices, anything 
that needs a thorough beating. It often makes the difference between mediocrity 
and a real culinary triumph. 

And every time your guests say, “Simply dee-licious!” you will vote this 
sturdy adaptable device a boon and a blessing. {Continued on page 48} 





The Electric Wallle Tron 


H.. you always longed for a waffle iron, and was that mysterious package 
your dream come true? 

Waffies? Pure poetry! The very name suggests their light-as-air deliciousness. 

They're so easy to make, with a good recipe and the newest foolproof kind of 
iron which assures success. Pour your light and foamy batter over the patterned 
grid, close the iron and, if you resist the temptation to peek, soon you'll have 
crisp tender waffles good in any meal from dawn to dark. Eat your fill, with bacon 
curls or sausages for breakfast, with golden brown maple syrup, pale honey, or a 
tartly sweet lemon sauce. Or simply snowed under with powdered sugar. 

You don’t want them to stick or be anything but perfect, so read and follow 
the directions which come with your iron; it responds to good treatment. Before 
you use the iron at all, brush it over with an unsalted oil, then heat for ten minutes, 
cook a waffle but discard it. You may eat your second one however, and with 
ordinary care your waffle iron will not need greasing again, no matter how many 
times you call it into service. Keep it clear of crumbs with a small brush but do 
not wash the grids; wipe them off instead with a soft cloth. 

It is important to have the iron at just the right heat before pouring in the 
batter. You may test by dropping two or three drops of cold water on the iron; 
if they hold their shape and dance merrily about, it is hot enough. 

There are dozens of recipes for waffles—plain ones, whole wheat ones, rice and 
corn ones, those flavored with chocolate, fruit, cheese or nuts. Dozens of ways to 
serve them, too; as dessert in place of cake, as the basis of creamed dishes, or as 
the whole meal around the fireside when a group of friends make your home their 
night club. You may be sure that if they like good food and conversation they'll 
sing the praises of your hospitality, {Continued on page 48) 
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The photographs on 
these pages were 
taken in the 
Chatelaine Institute, 
through the courtesy 
of the following : 

Waffle Iron —Can- 
adian Weslinghouse 
Company, Limited 
Grill—-Canadian 
General Electric 
Company, Limited 
Electric Mixer 

Northern Electric 
Company, Limited. 
Percolator-— North- 
ern Electric 
Company, Limited. 
Shelley China 

Ryrie-Birks, Limited 
Toaster —- Canadian 
General Electric 
Company, Limited. 


P utting dun Presiits to Work 


Your New Year 1s sure to be happier with these servants at your beck and 


call —The Chatelaine suggests the best way of putting them to work 


The Electric Grill 


W... it comes to real economy of 


time and space, the palm for efficiency 
goes to the modern young business woman. 
Watch her in her cosy one-room apart- 
ment, see the way she makes every inch 
and every minute count. 

No one knows better than she the short- 
cuts in housekeeping; no one is more 
thoroughly master of a situation. And, if 
you don’t believe it, watch her prepare her 
dinner—not a casual bite of ill-assorted 
morsels, but a full, well rounded menu to 
meet the demands of her busy day. She 
may do it all at the table—heat her soup, 
broil her chops, brown her potatoes, make 
delicious toast and boil the kettle. For 
some ingenious person has devised an 
electric grill for just this purpose—a 
marvellously clever little appliance which 
lets her do two things at once and appease 
a healthy young appetite before she lan- 
guishes with hunger. It has two generous 
dishes, a cover to fit on either or to serve 
as a reflector of heat if she wishes to use it 
that way. 

Milady whisks out her colorful linen 
and china, deftly wields a can opener, and 
pours from the tin into one of the dishes a 
thick purée of vegetable, thinning it to her 
satisfaction with just the right amount of 
milk or water. On top of the grill it goes, while chops broil in the lower compartment, 
surrounded a few minutes before they are done with sliced, cooked potatoes or noodles 
for a change. 

When a gay pottery bowl holds the steaming soup, the can opener is again called into 
play to cut the top from a half-size can of tomatoes or some other favorite vegetable. 
The first dish, too, does double duty; in go the tomatoes for just a mere reheating. 

The kettle sings or the coffee “perks” while the second course is being eaten and a 
fragrant beverage accompanies the simple dessert ready since {Continued on page 45} 





The Electric Toaster 


PR, IAPS some understanding friend 


has sent you an electric toaster—one of 
the new automatic kind which can be set 
to produce any desired degree of ‘‘brown- 
ness." No more burned bread or pale 
anaemic slices, but toast that is crisp and 
colored according to your preference! 

It’s so easy to operate. Simply plug in, 
adjust the regulator, place the bread, and 
in a few minutes up it pops—just the way 
you like it. 

This handy appliance requires only a 
minimum of care. Use a small, very soft- 
bristled brush to remove any crumbs, and 
wipe off the stand with a damp cloth, then 
a dry one. 

The best bread for toast is at least one 
day old. If too fresh, it is apt to be moist 
and crumbly but, if very stale, the toast 
may have a tough rather than a crisp and 
crunchy texture. Cut with a sharp knife 
to give an even, not crumbly surface. The 
thickness of the slice is a matter of 
preference. 

A toast rack helps to keep the slices 
crisp but it is perhaps best of all when 
made at the table and eaten while still hot 
and fresh. So give your new toaster a 
place of honor at your right hand. 

Toast is not only a breakfast dish. It 
appears On the tea table, when, cut into fingers, triangles or fancy shapes, served plain 
or spread with a flavorful topping, it is the ideal accompaniment to.the cheering cup. 

It is also a favorite with the late supper devotee on those jolly occasions when 
everyone takes a part in preparing delicious toasted things which seem so appropriate 
to the midnight snack. 

No more blackened bread and surreptitious scrapings! There’s never a day passes 
that some meal or other doesn’t set the toaster toasting merrily. And it will be even 
more popular now that you have one that watches itself. {Continued on page 45} 
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You can read all about Red Hawk and 


his family, and how you can make this 


pretty scene, on page 49 


BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME 
ey JEAN WYLIE 
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DR. ALEXANDRE P. MAZERAN 


Here’s Dr. Mazeran, the noted int 


examining patient in his tamous sanatorium at Chatel- 


Guyon-les-Bains, France. 


“Constipation,” explains Dr. Mazeran, “is an actual 
illness, which uses up vitality and makes us feel exhausted 
and dull, In such cases I recommend fresh yeast... Fresh 


yeast restores the intestine to its healthy, normal state, 


“I use it constantly in my clinic.” 








ecialist, 


27 








66 is ‘ e 
Constant ‘dosing’ with Laxatives 
had made the condition worse” 


says the head of this noted clinic 


SERIOUS case of constipation, 
A resulting disagreeable break- 
ing out of the skin. 

Here’s how the celebrated French 
physician, Dr. Mazeran, describes 
his experience in treating this ex- 
tremely typical case. 

“Inaneffort tocorrect these troubles,” 
he states, “the patient had resorted to 
laxative pills, various cathartics and 
enemas. Instead of clearing up the con- 
dition... the skin eruptions grew 
steadily worse. 

“T advised fresh yeast... In a little 
over a week the intestinal and digestive 
condition was tremendously improved. 
Soon, the skin trouble cleared up 
completely.” 

And he adds, “The ability of fresh 
yeast to correct... intestinal inactivity is 
extraordinary.” 

Eaten daily, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
attacks and softens the waste masses 
that cloz your system when intestines 





grow weak. At the same time it actu- 
ally “tones up” the muscles that help 
clear these residues away. 

Thus regular daily eliminations are 
gently induced. Food wastes no longer 
remain to stagnate in your body. And 
as the poisons are swept away, appetite 
revives. Your skin clears, your digestion 
improves. A natural reserve of health 
and vitality is yours! 

Decide now to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—for at least 60 days! And write 
for booklet. Standard Brands Limited, 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


The Noted Intestinal Specialist, Pror. Dr. 
Bence, of Budapest, states: “For people 
lacking in vitality I recommend fresh yeast. 
Its efiect . . . is astonishing.” 


Jngpottant 


Fleischmann's Yeast for health 
comes only in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow label. It is 
yeast in its fresh, effective form—the kind famous 
doctors recommend. At grocers, restaurants, drug 
stores, soda fountains. Rich in vitamins B, Gand D. 

















*T soon felt ever so 
much better!’’ 


**I felt completely tired and run- 
down,’’ writes Miss Olivette 
Drouin, of Quebec (at left). ‘‘I 
had pimples on my face, and 
they worried me a great deal. 


‘‘I read that doctors were 
recommending yeast for poor 
skin and run-down systems. So 
I began to eat it regularly every 
day. Soon the pimples were all 
gone and I felt ever so much 
better again.’’ 








Eat 3 Caxes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day— before meals, or 
between meals and at bedtime 
—plain or in water (a third of 


a glass). 
Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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amount of justification for his claim that 
he’s too old to do night work.” 

The clock, chiming twelve, interrupted 
her reflections. She took her wine and 
stood up. 

“Happy New Year, Gladys,” she said 
solemnly. 

Awkward with embarrassment, Gladys 
tittered and returned the greeting, after 
which they immediately went around 
together to prepare for the night. 

Rennie opened the kitchen door to look 
out. The snow, piled high against it, blew 
in about her ankles. She could not see a 
foot into that impenetrable darkness though 
she fancied she discerned a pale yellow glow, 
not even kindly, from the bunkhouse, and 
imagined sounds of revelry mingling with 
the ribald gale. It took the two of them to 
get the door shut. 

“We'll have to sleep with the windows 
closed,” she said as she lit Gladys’ lamp. 

Gladys began to say something— probably 
about people who were queer enough to sleep 
with their windows open in winter—but 
thought better of it, and followed up the 
narrow stairs. 

“You'll not mind being up here alone 
tonight,’’ Rennie laughed. “I'll come back 
in five minutes to tuck you in and put your 
lamp out.” 

When she did, Gladys was already sound 
asleep, snoring heavily—queer for a young 
girl, but a Davey-like trick—an inch of her 
dingy underwear showing at her nightgown 
neck. 


SHARP KNIFE, twisting in her back, 

awakened her. She sat up, blinded with 
it. It passed. She sank back weakly. Had it 
come? Had her time come? She reached for 
her padded gown, thrust her feet into her 
slippers, lit the lamp and went upstairs to 
waken Gladys. Mrs. Davey may have slept 
with one ear open, but not her daughter. 
Flushed, and in a stupor from the unaccus- 
tomed food and the late hours of the past 
week, Gladys would not be roused. 

“T’ll wait,’’ Rennie thought, going down- 
stairs again. “‘Perhaps it was a false alarm.” 

The kitchen was cold, the floor like ice. 
Her teeth chattered. She poked the embers 
in the range, filled it with wood, put a 
dipper of water in the tea kettle, and with 
her feet in the oven sat listening to the 
weird dervish dance of the night. 

The kettle began to sing. Ic, and the heat 
of the kitchen, made her drowsy. Then 
another blinding pain—no mistaking it this 
time. When it had finally gone she rose and 
moved toward the telephone to call Bill, but 
decided to get the doctor first. The nurse 
she had engaged was not expected back 
from her Christmas festivities until the day 
after tomorrow. A sleepy operator got 
Dr. Wadge who answered sleepily too. 

“T’ll be over first thing in the morning,” 
he said gruffly. 

“The morning! Oh, no, Dr. Wadge!” in 
consternation. “I need you at once. Now. 
This minute.” 

He laughed sceptically. “You'll be lucky 
if you need me tomorrow afternoon. These 
first ones always take their own sweet time 
. . . No indeed! I wouldn’t go out for the 
Queen of England in this storm. A human 
being wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s chance.” 

Rennie stumbled back to her chair. The 
Queen of England! she sobbed hysterically. 
If only Bill were here. She wanted him. 
She needed him. Desperately. Oh, why 
had he stayed in town? Why had she 
decided against going to her father’s for 
Christmas? Bill should have made her. 
And now here she was, her time upon her, 
in a blizzard-wrapt house, alone with a 
stupid girl and a bunkhouse full of revellers. 
The enormity of it swept over her, and she 
started up wildly, clenching her fists, running 
her fingers through her hair, pacing back 
and forth like a caged animal till at last 
she caught a glimpse of her dishevelled self 
in the sideboard glass. 

“Steady !"’ she said, grasping the back of 
a chair. “Steady does it. No use getting 





Winter Wind 


Continued from page 


Thousands of prairie wives 
have been in this predicament. Dr. Wadge 
must know what he is talking about; 
tomorrow afternoon. And, of course, I'll 
not phone Bill. Chinaman’s chance. No 
use,’’ she thought tragically, “wiping out 
the entire Alleyn stock. Though pain never 
killed anyone yet.” 

Although this kind. “O God!” she 
prayed, ‘‘give me strength not to phone 
Bill. Give me strength, and courage, and— 
and grit.” 

She was hot and cold all at once. Mrs. 
Davey’s first three born before the doctor 


into a panic. 


arrived. Gladys and two boys. It was hard | 


to think of unattractive Gladys ever having 
been a baby. “And if it hadn’t been for 
Bill’s ma like an angel dropped right from 
heaven!’’ As in a dream she heard the 
telephone ring—someone calling the oper- 
ator. She groped toward the phone herself. 
Bill! Bill! But she could not reach it. She 
swayed, fell in a heap on the floor, oblivious. 


ENNIE came to on the couch which 
had been drawn to the stove. Mrs. 
Davey, “her angel dropped right from 
heaven’’—-had she wings?—was holding a 
glass to her lips. 

“There, there! Don’t you worry a mite. 
I’ve been through this afore, even if I 
haven't ady-ploma. And children have been 
born since Adam fell. No mention of 
dy-plomas in the Good Book. You shoulda 
phoned me,” severely. “Just by chance I 
was at the radio and heerd the phone. When 
old Wadge said he wouldn’t come—well, I 
up and saddled my mare—she’s Alleyn 
stock and you couldn’t lose her in this 
mile.” 

“Oh, you are an angel,’’ Rennie mur- 
mured, gratefully. She would never consider 
her neighbor homely again, teeth or no 
teeth. Bill would see that she got a set, the 
best that could be had. ‘Gold ones,” she 
laughed hysterically to the other’s bewilder- 
ment. “You know,” she ended, “I couldn’t 
call Bill; Chinaman’s chance.” 

“Tush!” shortly. ‘‘Not with the greys.” 

At something in her face, Rennie clutched 
her. 

“You must not call 
Promise!”’ 

“T’ll not call him,” grimly. 

“It’s a promise?” 

“It’s a promise.” 

The big fourposter enfolded her. This 
was the bed Bill was born in. How many 
children nowadays were born in the same 
beds as their fathers? Like that silly riddle, 
“How do you know that David slept five 
in a bed?—Because the Bible said, ‘And 
David slept with his forefathers.’ ”’ Around 
the treadmill went her mind again, all the 
time that mad witch’s dance without, the 
agony within. But between spasms it was a 
comfort to know that Bill was safe in the 
hotel. 

“Holler,”’ said Mrs. Davey. 
like nobody’s business.” 

Her mother had not hollered, nor moaned, 
nor done anything except snap her fingers, 
her father had said. Her mother had died. 
Was she dying now? But she could not die 
hollering; her mother would be disgraced. 
She tried snapping her fingers. Silly, like 
champagne corks popping at the party last 
New Year’s Eve, Bill adorably ridiculous 
with a paper hat above his dear red hair. 
She had been surprised at his dancing so 
well. Alix, not realizing that he was her 
property, had set her cap for him; while 
Ford, his ‘‘Rennie-fever” flaming up with 
the unexpected competition, had positively 
glowered. Poor Ford! She and Bill had 
left the party early to break the news to her 
father. How reluctantly Alloway Dale had 
consented. It would never do, his daughter 
on a farm. He had given her two months 
at the most. But now he loved Bill in spite 
of the farmhouse’s lack of modern con- 
veniences and, “Bill! Bill! I need you!” 
The feel of his hand, just the feel of his 
hand, his strength flowing to her weakness 

. Ah! Bliss to be free of that grind. 


Bill! Promise! 


“It helps 


She began telling Mrs. Davey where things 
were; hoped Bill had got the list from the 
drugstore. 

The room was close and very hot, the 
hired men energetically stoking the furnace. 
She could see their lanterns wavering near 
her window, appearing and disappearing 
like the Cheshire cat’s grin. Her lamp had 
smoked, so Mrs. Davey had fetched in the 
gasoline lamp from the living room. It 
glared fiercely and hissed; in her delirium 
became part of the swirling wrath of the 
storm and her nightmare of pain. Part of 
her delirium was of Bill setting out, the 
greys plowing through the drifts, their heads 
lowered, Bill's lashes frozen but his voice 
spurring them on. Oh, thank God she had 
not phoned him, that he was not out on the 
venomous prairie, all those fine lacy crystals 
dealing death. With Mrs. Davey’s help she 
would pull through. 

Then where had Bill come from, Bill and 
Dr. Choate? Dear Bill, his ruddy face grey 
and lined, older, his eyes drawn. She 
clutched him as if never would she let him 
go, crying, hysterical with relief, “‘Oh, Bill! 
Oh, Bill! It’s awful. I'll never go through 
this again.” 

Dr. Choate laughed, patting her shoulder. 
‘‘That’s what they all say.” 

But strong with the strength of Bill’s 
clasp, she did not resent it. Without her 
cigarette Dr. Choate seemed a different 
person, the touch of her fingers firm and 
sure. 

“Wasn't it a miracle Mrs. Davey got us? 
In another five minutes the line would have 
been down. Those greys, noble beasts! 
must surely have been homesick, Bill. And 
we're just in time. I’m going to put her 
right under.” 

Under? Did she mean the blizzard? It 
smelled sweet and heavy and—there were 
stars ringing. She heard Dr. Choate say 
fiercely, ‘‘I’d give a million to be in your 
wife’s place, Bill. Chap in my class. We 
lived together two years, planned to be 
married as soon as we were through. He 
took pneumonia the week before convoca- 
tion. Looked not unlike you; red _ hair, 
square teeth, and a pipe.’’ Rennie thought, 
“I should be shocked, but I’m not. I knew 
she was the sort who'd do things like that.” 
And then from afar off, Bill, steady phleg- 
matic old Bill, hysterical! ‘“Thank heaven! 
I never did fancy a Billamine.” 


ORNING, the sun brilliant, refreshing 

zero air, nippy with ozone, coming in 
at the open window where the frilled 
curtains barely moved. How beautiful and 
calm the world was! The prairie, in an 
unbroken line to the horizon, was covered 
with billowy white; a pearly-pink flush of 
morning sun like her first party dress. 

Now she remembered so many things: 
Bill kneeling beside her, his head buried in 
the palm of her hand as if he dared not show 
his face; his tears; her other hand in his 
thick curls. And afterward, in the kitchen 
something had been said so that she had 
known it was a boy, and, “Isn’t he the 
spittin’ image of Bill?” At which he had 
laughed in that hysteria struggling with 
pride: “If anyone says I look like that 
little boiled lobster, I’ll shoot on sight.” 
She had known then that everything was 
all right, and had dropped off into a grateful 
slumber, wakening to find herself so nice 
and flat beneath the covers. 

Sparrows twittered. Sandy whistled a 
tuneless air as he shovelled a patch to the 
barn, the snow flying over the bank he had 
made like handfuls of fairy gems. From the 
kitchen came the smell of bacon and coffee 
and pleasant bustling sounds, the whirr of 
the separator, and then a cry. The baby. 

“Stout fella,” laughed Bill. ‘There’s 
nothing wrong with his lungs, even if he 
has a mug’s face.” 

““Mug’s face, indeed! 
crooned Mrs. Davey. 
mother?” 

His mother? 
stirred in her brain. 


There, there!” 
“Does ‘im want 'is 


His mother? 
Who? 


Something 
Not Mrs. 
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Davey? Why. why. she meant herself. 
She, Rennie Alleyn, who had been Rennie 
Dale, was a mother. 

“This young man’s beginnin’ to think 
you're a-nawful sleepy head,” said Mrs. 
Davey coming in, the white-shawled bundle 
cradled in her arm. ‘“‘He’s all set to be an 
early riser like his dad.”’ 

Rennie did not know if she was on earth 
or in heaven. This funny little creature 
smelling of warm wool and talcum powder, 
the fluff of hair distinctly red. She loosened 
the shawl to look at the tiny hands, and 
one closed about her finger, clutching ecstasy 
to her heart. 

“Your dad’s just phoned to say that 
he'll be out as soon as they can make it,” 
she went on importantly. ‘“‘The wires wuz 
all down near town but they got a temp’ry 
connection made. There'll be no train, any- 
how, the snowplow not through yet. Not 
that he'd be agoin’. I never heerd a more 
excited man, unless be it’s that there Mac. 
It’s a caution he didn’t scare this pore lamb 
into a fit, standin’ there gawkin’ and suckin’ 
his mustache like an injun givin’ off steam. 
Gladys,”” she cackled, “she never heerd a 
sound. She’s that mad, missin’ it all. And 
Clemmie phoned she'll stay till the nurse 
gets here, in between whiles when I’ve got 
to be to home.” 

“Of course, your dad’ll not be here awhile. 
It'll take some time to cut through them 
drifts, Rawson the liveryman said. Not 
that he'll drive "em out, not this mornin’, 
hiccupin’ the way he was on the line. It's 
Daphne and Ben a-fetchin’ him, 'n’ they'll 
take the doctor back.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Davey, I'd like to see Dr. 
Choate a minute. I want to It's New 
Year’s. I know you're busy, but Daphne 
would help, and why, why couldn't they 
bring their New Year's dinner here? I'd 
love to begin the New Year by having 
Dr. Choate for dinner.” 

“That'd be grand,” said that young 
woman from the door. ‘Invitation accepted. 
I could go for a holiday in a big way today.” 

She came in and took Rennie’s pulse. Her 
square homely face looked tired, pallid 
without the customary lipstick, the dark 
slanting eyes preternaturally large. Was it 
part of her dream, that about Dr. Choate 
and the medical student who looked like 
Bill? No. But even to Bill she could never 
let on she had heard. As for Bill, he would 
never mention it even to her. 

“You're a fine patient,” said the doctor 
releasing her wrist. “This young chap is 
fine, too; absolutely a perfect specimen. 
And now we may let the proud father in to 
make his little speech.” 

Bill’s little speech. If it were anything 
about never letting her go through this 
again, she thought happily, drawing the 
precious bundle into the curve of her arm, 
why, she would tell him a few things. Her 
baby; hers and Bill’s. 

Seating himself reverently on the edge of 
the bed, his arm enclosing her and the baby. 
Bill, proud and humble at once, looked down 
at her. Tears gleamed in his eyes again so 
that her own brimmed over and a lump 
choked back all the gay, saucy words she 
had planned. ; 

Young Bill must have wondered if his 
parents were dumb, for he opened his eyes 
then, they were incredibly blue, as violets 
in the shade, and crinkled his red face into a 
funny little bored yawn, his tiny hands 
clenched. It did not seem possible that he 
was actually here, and theirs, and that 
already he could show signs of precocity, 
looking so ridiculously wise and sweet. 

Bill drew a long breath, his lips nearing 
hers. 

“Happy New Year, Ren?” he whispered 
chokily. 

Rennie puckered her mouth to keep from 
crying; she was so terribly happy, and Bill 
must have thought she meant a kiss, because 
he closed his eyes and . Well, wasn't 
this one of those times a woman might be 
excused if she went for things in a big way? 
Drawing a deep breath, she closed her own. 


sw 
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I’ve only just got back from a trip up 
ountry and would have been two days 
jater if I hadn’t particularly wanted to 
have a word with you.” 

Alistair was taking a patrol round the 
umbrella quarter at Kemmendine, where 
the water hyacinth makes purple patches 
at low tide all along the mud of the river 
banks. Sir Raymond got into the front 
seat beside him. 

“| hear Mrs. Farquhar has gone home.” 

Alistair had never liked the man. He 
said, stiffly, “If you don’t mind I’d rather 
not discuss my private affairs.” 

“Sorry. You've got to listen to me, 
because from what Jill and Gilbert have 
told me, I infer there has been a mess up 
for which I may be responsible to a certain 
extent. I got a registered letter from your 
wife, two days ago, enclosing 2,000 rupees.” 

“I don’t see 

“Of course, you don’t, my dear fella. How 
could you? Sometime this month I dis- 
covered your wife was pretty worried about 
money, and I offered to lend her some. She 
had, it appeared, got into some mess over 
which she daren’t consult you. I am an old 
man. I get a certain amount of pleasure 
out of helping young people, that old men 
are rarely given the credit for. Your wife 
refused my offer in a dignified and proper 
spirit, having no doubt been brought up 
when young never to take pennies from 
strangers. The matter dropped, but I 
somehow had her and her troubles on my 
mind. You can say what you like to me. 
I sent her along 2,000 rupees anonymously. 
She had a pretty good idea, I gather, from 
what she said to me, where it had come 
from. She returned it to me two days ago, 
having apparently, become suddenly rich. 
I happened to hear that, quite uninten- 
tionally, I had got her into something of a 
hole, and she had refused to tell anyone 
where the money came from. I tell you 
myself. I have nothing to hide; I had no 
ulterior motive.” 

The garish lights of the city swam before 
Alistair’s eyes. He did not know whether 
indignation or relief was uppermost in his 
heart. So it was Sir Raymond who had 
provided the mysterious 2,000 rupees that 
Fenella had refused to account for. Why 
could she not have said so? 

“I’m glad you told me. There has been a 
little unpleasantness, and this helps me.” 

“You young men never know when you 
are well off!” 

“My wife should have been frank with 
me.” 

“Perhaps she had been frank with you 
over other matters and found it did not 
pay, Farquhar. It’s nothing to do with me. 
I played a very fleeting part in this story. 
You know now exactly what it was.” 

He laughed dryly in the half darkness. 

‘““Where are we bound for now?” 

“I’m driving round by the big pagoda to 
be sure all is peace. Then we will take a 
last look at the bazaar quarter, and go home 
if we can.” 

The pagoda reared itself silent and 
deserted. The bazaar lay silent under the 
stars, Only stones and sticks and broken 
bottles, littered about the pavement, testi- 
fying to the night’s doings. Alistair stopped 
the car and got out. 

“Will you walk round that side and I'll 
go this way, to be sure there is no one 
hanging about in the doorways? The 
sergeant can bring the car along and meet 
us at the other end by the Joss house.” 

They parted company, their boots ringing 
on the pavement through the silence of the 
city. It was deathly still. No one was 
about, save here and there a slinking pariah 
dog, or a fat rat scavenging in a gutter. 
Alistair, revolver in hand, walked down the 
centre of the road, scanning the doorways. 
As he turned at the top of the street to 
make for the Joss house, relieved at the 
silence and the peace, he saw a figure coming 
toward him. He grasped his revolver tighter 
for an instant. As it came nearer he recog- 
nized it. Wide trousers it wore, and a coat 
with wide sleeves, and a European felt hat, 
and gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Hello, Wa Lee. You're late afoot.” 


“Yes, sir. My catching plenty tlouble 
with my coolies, sir, down Kemmendine. 
Burmese people killing too many people, 
sir.” 

“It has certainly been an exciting evening 
for us all. I expect tomorrow we shall get 
some idea what it was all about. Better get 
home. You never know who you may meet 
at this time of night.” 

“¥¢8; Sr. 

The Chinaman passed on. The Joss 
house was now in sight, and yawning, 
Alistair slipped his revolver into his pocket 
and made toward it. Behind him there was a 
sudden report. He felt a stinging pain in his 
back. The grey dawn turned to night again. 
The stars went out. Dimly he heard Sir 
Raymond's voice shouting. Dimly he heard 
the sound of running feet. 


E AWOKE in the hospital, in a dark- 
ened room. The awakening was 
terrible. He could not move his legs. He 
lay there fighting with himself until a nurse 
stood beside him. 
“What’s happened? What’s wrong with 
me?” 
Terror clutched at him. A _ thousand 
fearful possibilities came to him. He tried 
to remember what had happened. She said, 


“You must lie still. You were shot in the | 


back. You mustn’t try to move.” 


“Try?” he gasped. “I can’t move. Do | 


you understand? What’s wrong with my 
feet? Tell me, and let me know the worst.’’ 

She had no authority to tell him. She 
gave him a cup of tea. If she had not been 
such a poor-looking little creature he would 
have thrown it at her. 

The doctor appeared. The doctor made 
no bones about it. 

“We can’t tell until we’ve X-rayed you, 
my dear chap. You must possess your soul 
in patience. Personally I don’t think the 
spinal cord is severed. Anyway you can 
rest assured we shall do everything in the 
world we can for you.” 

Cold comfort. He had to lie, biting on 
that. Trying to keep from thinking too 
much. It rather finished his plans, though. 
He had wanted so much to see the opium 
case through, and see Fenella cleared once 
and for all. Then he had meant to take 
three months leave, and go and fetch her 
back. 

Much chance there was of that, now. 
He said, 

“I want someone to go up to my bungalow 
and take this key. My English mail letters 
are in a drawer in my bureau. I stuck them 
there just before I went out last night. 
There were three of them.” 


E TURNED the letters over. He laid 

his mother’s on one side, and opened 

the one with the Colombo postmark, because 

he had no idea who had written it. The 
writing was entirely unfamiliar. 

There were two pages closely written in a 
straggling hand. The lines ran slanting 
down toward the end, and there were 
exclamation remarks like tenpenny nails 
littered lavishly about the sheets. An 
uneducated, untidy epistle. He turned to 
look at the signature as a clue to its 
authorship. 

“Yours truly, Lucy Morency.” 

He remembered her well enough. She 
was the miserable woman Fenella had often 
helped, who had had that sick baby. 
Morency himself had been a Eurasian and 
was now dead, leaving his family quite 
unprovided for. 

What could she be writing to him about? 
He settled himself on his pillows to read. 

Mrs. Morency was incoherent and long- 
winded. It was some time before it dawned 
upon him in all its fullness, what she was 
driving at. 


“It’s been on my mind ever since 
and I had to tell you was meaning to 
even before I met this gentleman. He 
is in the oil fields and rich and we grew 
so fond of one another even in this 
little time we've had. I never thought 
such a thing could ever happen to me 
again to get a bit of luck like that.” 

Continued on page 4 
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Spinach for balance, “= 
of course—but 


what a difference in spinach! 





If you're the kind of person who plans a meal with an eye to healthful- 
ness, you know just how important spinach is. And, of course, DEL MONTE 
Spinach has all the vitamins and mineral salts and health elements that 
dietitians tell you about. But the thing about it that brings appetites to 
attention is its taste—its flavor. And what flavor! 


Think of the freshest, tenderest, tastiest green leaves that ever came with 
the Spring. Think of them washed and rewashed so that not a particle of 
grit remains. Then cooked, ready to heat, season and serve. Good? Well— 
just try it—plain, or creamed, or baked with eggs. And be sure you get 
Det Monte Spinach—for the quality you know and want. 


Gust be sure you get 


DEL MONTE 


And don’t miss the 
welcome touch of distinction 
asparagus brings to any meal! 


No doubt about it, there’s something distinctive—something aristocratic 
about DEL MONTE Asparagus. Maybe it’s the appearance on your table— 
the creamy white, tapering spears and delicately golden tips. Maybe it’s the 
tenderness and freshness that we take such endless pains to safeguard— 
even to owning and operating our own asparagus farms, 


But anyway, it’s there, no matter how DEL MONTE Asparagus is served — 
in salads, or ‘simply as a vegetable. So just a little hint: —if you want to 
give a touch of distinction to a meal, remember asparagus. And look for 
the DEL Monte label when you buy. Then you're never disappointed. 
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“IT took the debt over from Madame 
Alinette when I bought the business. She 
paid it off at once,” said Jill quickly. She 


was trying to shield Fenella as much as 
she could. “I bundled all those notes 
together and sent them along to the bank, 
because I did not want to have so much 
money in the safe, with new durwans and 
servants.” 

“So that the marked note came either 
from Fenella or from Mrs. Morency?”’ 

“‘And,’’ said Fenella quietly, ‘‘Mrs. 
Morency has gone home and can’t be got 
hold of; and in any case had never heard of 
Wa Lee, so things look blacker than ever 
against me.” 

She thought, ‘“‘Wa Lee probably sent me 
that money after all. He tried to get me 
involved that way, because he was afraid 
I wasn’t going to agree to take it.” 

But it did not matter now. She would 
refund the whole lot as soon as she got home 
and had a talk with the solicitors. 

“I know,” said Jill breathlessly, ‘that it 
may look rather odd my starting off on my 
own like this, but I honestly didn’t steal 
anybody’s money to do it. I haven’t got 
his permission to tell you, but I know he 
won’t mind since this has cropped up. Sir 
Raymond financed me. I was pretty 
worried, and he asked me about it one day, 
and I told him. Buying up Alinette’s was 
Lis icea. It’s all been arranged on a sound 
business footing. But we did not want any- 
one to know. You all realize the sort of 
things that people would be bound to 
insinuate. There isn’t the least truth in 
them. He has just been a jolly good friend 
to me.” 

Alistair said, ‘““Thank you. I think we 
can promise that this shan’t go any further. 
And it clears you.” 

Jill was crying openly. Fenella sat dry- 
eyed, watching her, watching Gilbert. She 
thought, “I’ve managed to bring them 
together all right in a way I never imagined. 
He’s in love with her now because she’s in 
trouble. The story is going to end happily 
for everyone but me.” 


ILBERT CHENEY drove Jill back to 

her flat over the premises that had once 
belonged to Madame Alinette. When they 
arrived there, he showed no immediate 
signs of going, so Jill took him upstairs to 
have some coffee. 

“Afraid the place is in a bit of a muddle,” 
she said, brokenly. “I haven't had time to 
attend to this part of it yet.” 

It was a poor little room scrupulously 
clean, with a small verandah looking out 
over the dusty high road, and letting in the 
smells and noises and distant rattle of the 
traffic of an Eastern city. A vase of flowers 
stood on the table, and material for curtains 
stacked in a heap on a chair. There was 
about it all the suggestion of a brave single- 
handed fight against circumstances. 

“Sorry to be so gloomy,” said Jill, “but 
it’s been a nasty sort of business to be 
mixed up in, and I suppose I’m not really 
clear yet. Not until Sir Raymond gets 
back.” : 

She turned to him swiftly. ‘You do 
believe—about him, I mean that there is 
nothing—”’ 

Her frank eyes met his, her head was 
thrown back proudly. 

“Of course I believe. Does it matter to 
you whether I do or not?” 

“Yes; frightfully,”’ she said, simply. 

“Jill?” He was surprised, a trifle touched. 

“I’ve always minded.” 

‘He stood beside her, not touching her 
yet. 

“Jill, let me take all this over. Give me 
the right to see you out of this mess, and 
look after you afterward. It’s no life for a 
girl, alone, this sort of thing. You’re such a 
plucky kid.” 

“Are you proposing to me?” 

“I’ve not had much practice at it, but 
I’m doing my best to. If you think you 


could ever by any chance get fond of a 
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person like me. I mean, I’m rather old and 
all that.” 

“Good heavens!” said Jill. Her usually 
immaculate hair was ruffled and dis- 
arranged; her eyes and her nose were sus- 
piciously pink. ‘“‘Do you mean to say, 
honestly, that you never knew?” 

He put his arms round her. He drew her 
to him, and put his lips against her own. 

“Knew what, darling?” 

“Oh, men!” whispered Jill, half crying, 
half laughing. 

She wrote a note to Fenella that evening: 


“So that even though you had a 
pretty poor opinion of me, and were 
ready to suspect me of being a sneak 
thief, I don’t mind now. This has 
brought us together, and if it hadn't 
happened I might never have got to 
know Gilbert at all. He’s been so 
wonderful about it and he is going to 
see Sir Raymond as soon as he gets 
back. 

“Cheer up, Feneila. I’m jolly sure 
you didn’t, and after all it must come 
out sooner or later who did.” 


Fenella read the note through without 
change of expression. Nothing seemed to 
matter very much. She screwed it into a 
ball and threw it into the wastepaper 
basket. Out of evil came good, at any rate 
for Jill. A sort of aching jealousy filled her 
heart. All the lovely fun of beginning for 
Jill. 


ALISTAIR pottered about the verandah 
interminably the following morning. 
She had to be down on the steamer at 
eleven and at one time she could have 
screamed. She kept coming out on to the 
verandah certain he must be gone, and 
finding him still there. 

“You're rather late, aren’t you?’’ she 
said at last. What would she do, if she 
could not get away in time? It was no part 
of her programme to tell him she was 
going, and have a scene. 

He stood, hands in pockets, looking at her 
miserably. He did not like to tell her that 
he hated his office, approached it now in cold 
horror, never sure what horrible develop- 
ments would await him there. 

Something made him more loath than 
ever to leave today, and he had no idea 
what it was. He mooned around, while 
Fenella from her bedroom willed him. ‘Go, 
go, go!” 

If only, he thought, I could believe she 
didn’t. He stood looking at her, his hands 
in his pockets, then suddenly he crossed the 
verandah and took her by the shoulders. 
“Fenella, tell me! Did you take this 
money?” 

She shook off his hands. 

“I took nothing from Wa Lee. And if 
that marked note is one I gave Jill, I didn’t 
get it in the way you think. If I had it—” 

She broke off. He stared at her, horrified. 
He thought, “‘She’s prevaricating now,” and 
turned on his heel and went away. 

Fenella heard his steps cross the verandah 
and go down the staircase, and each footfall 
sounded in a strange way in her heart like a 


knell. She was surprised to find, suddenly, 
that she was very cold. She was shivering a 
little, for all the whole place was flooded 
with the eastern sunshine. 

She heard the car drive away. She sat 
very still looking at her hands knotted 
tightly in her lap. She thought, ‘‘What an 
end to a romance! What a finish to a 
story!” 


S SOON as Alistair had gone, Fenella 
telephoned for a taxi. She said nothing 
to the servants, and carried her suit-case 
down herself. She had looked forward to 
this triumphant departure, but now that it 
had come, she had to close her eyes so as 
not to see the last of the little house where 
she had been so happy, and the last of the 
purple bourganvillia over the verandah, and 
the intelligent minah birds with their yellow 
stockings, upon the verandah rail. Life had 
been marvellous until all this happened. 
But there were things, Fenella told herself, 
that no woman could stand. However 
sorry she might feel for Alistair, now that it 
came to the point, he needed a lesson. 
Perhaps if he wired her from Colombo she 
would come back. She knew he would 
easily find out from the shipping company 
that she had gone home. She had quite 
made up her mind that he would wire to 
her. There would, of course, be an enormous 
amount of talk, but if she came back from 
Colombo it would not look quite so extra- 
ordinary. Alistair would be able to invent 
some story. . 
She set her lips determinedly and walked 
up the gangway on to the steamer. 


LISTAIR found the day in office inter- 

minable. The opium case was due to 
come up in the courts the following morning, 
and unless the matter was settled that day, 
Wa Lee would inevitably bring his name 
and Fenella’s up at the start of proceedings, 
which meant his career as a police officer 
would be blighted from then onward. 

The sound of a steamer’s siren called 
through the quiet of the afternoon. The 
S.S. Worcestershire, bound for home, had 
sailed from the Hastings at noon. How he 
wished he were aboard her and out of i} 
all! He-had never pictured himself all 
messed up in a sordid affair of this sort. 

His telephone bell, tinkling through the 
silence, made him jump. He picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hello? Oh, yes, Jill. No. Not as far 
as I know. She seemed all right when I left 
this morning. We've both been rather 
worried, of course. What? Oh, nonsense. 
It must be a mistake. Saw her this morning. 
Who did? I expect she was seeing someone 
off. Her luggage? It can’t have been 
I mean—”’ 

He controlled himself with an effort. 

“I’m sure it’s a mistake. But look here, 
Jill. Be an angel and don’t say anything to 
anyone, meantime.”’ 

He rang off. Then, tensely, he called up 
his own bungalow. It was nonsense, of 
course. How could Fenella go home? She 
hadn't any money. She hadn’t any money 
at all, unless 

He refused to think any further. He sat 





LAWS 


by Alan B. Creighton 


Our kitchen shows amazing laws? 
What man could make a measure drap 
With such an equal, certain pause 
As water dripping from a tap? 


And how exact the sunlight shines 
Upon the table and the floor! 

Who could so swiftly draw such lines 
So strong, so simple and so sure? 


And these are laws! I wonder why 
Our dog does not leave home and rove? 
I hear a scuffle and a sigh; 

He lies asleep beneath the stove. 


I wonder why you sing, my dear, 
As you prepare a meal for two? 
Perhaps it is that I am here 

And you are sure that I love you. 


ssn 
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with the receiver to his ear and heard the 
telephone bell pealing, pealing, through the 
empty house at the other end. 

“I get no reply,” came the exchange. 

“Ring them again, please.”’ 

Drops of perspiration ran down his face. 

“Hello, hello. Butler there? Butler, I 
want to speak to the mem sahib.”’ 

The butler’s voice came faint and far 
away. 

“Mem sahib gone out, sir; eleven o’clock 
sir. Not coming back, sir. Taking some 
piece luggage, sir.”’ 

Alistair hung up the receiver quietly and 
sat staring at it. There was only one more 
move. He made enquiries at the shipping 
office. It was quite true. Mrs. Farquhar 
had sailed for England on the Worcestershire. 
She had booked her passage only a few days 
previously. No, she had not taken a return 
ticket. 

His mother’s words came back to him 
then. “She will only fail you. Her traditions 
are not our traditions. She will bring 
disgrace upon you.” 

He sat there, betrayed and disgraced. 
The case came into the courts tomorrow 
and Fenella, who would be required to give 
evidence of her dealings with Wa Lee, had 
disappeared. Unless she had Wa Lee’s 
money, how could she get to England? 

He opened a small drawer in his desk, took 
out his revolver, and slipped it into his coat 
pocket. There was only one way out of the 
affair now. He could not stand up in court 
and blame Fenella. She had betrayed him 
and run away, probably tired of him 
anyhow. 

It was four o'clock. The peon entered 
and put the English mail letters on his desk. 
Alistair stuffed those addressed to himself 
into his pocket. He could not bear to read 
even his mother’s just then, to be trans- 
ported back to the iupins and the green 
lawns and roses of an English garden he 
would never see again. 

He went home. He would write to his 
chief explaining matters. It would be easier 
than facing a personal interview. The 
butler could take the letter down by hand, 
and while the bungalow was empty, Alistair 
decided to finish things off in the only 
possible way. Then let the buzzards gather. 

It was dark when he had finished writing. 
The butler announced dinner, but he took 
no notice. Far off in the city he heard the 
sound of drums, and there was an uneasiness 
in the air and a stir in the streets without. 
Alistair stood up and stretched himself 
aware of the distant noises for the first 
time. Whatever they portended, they had 
nothing more to do with him. 

He sealed up his letter and was just going 
to call the butler, when the telephone bell 
tinkled through the quiet house. 

“Farquhar? Good. Trouble in the city. 
Come along at once, will you? What about. 
Goodness knows!” 

Alistair cursed beneath his breath, and 
stood for a moment looking at the letter in 
his hand. That little affair would have to 
wait. ‘‘Business,’’ he thought grimly, 
“before pleasure.” 

He locked it up in his bureau, together 
with his English mail, still unread, and 
drove down town once more. As he went, 
the odd restlessness that he had been only 
half aware of became more apparent. The 
voice of the drums grew louder. All that 
was known at headquarters was that rioting 
had started in the Chinese quarter of the 
town. No one knew why, nor yet exactly 
where it was. 

The hospital bore sad witness of the 
rapid spread of the trouble. Wounded were 
pouring in. The mortuary was already full. 
Back at headquarters, Alistair organized a 
posse of special constables to take up a 
stand at all the main entrances to the city, 
and disarm anyone entering. Among the 
last of the specials called up, was Sir 
Raymond. 

“IT say, Farquhar, what's all this fun? 
Let me come alone into the town with you. 
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THAT SHINY NOSE 


more con- 
Just one little touch 


completely subdued. No 
stant powdering. 
and you have 
“Skin Shine” 
complexion an 
quisite beauty. 


IENTA 


eliminated 
your 
ex- 


not only 
but have given 


appearance of 


White, Flesh and Rachel io 





LOST 30 Ibs. FAT IN 
3 MONTHS 


AT THE “AGE OF 40 


“I was very stout, and I have taken 
Kruschen Salts for 3 months, and have 
reduced from 212 lIbs., to 182 lbs. (age 
40). I am a hearty eater, and have 
never dieted in any way. Also I have 
never felt any ill effects whilst I have 
been taking Kruschen salts.’”—T. H. 
of Kruschen 


That is an _ instance 
succeeding without assistance. But if 
any fat person will be satisfied with a 


moderate diet, and will take one half 
teaspoon of Kruschen Salts in a glass 
of hot water before breakfast every 
morning—they can love fat in just the 
same way. 

This is 
it cleans 
blood by 


what Kruschen»Salts does— 
out the impurities in your 
keeping the bowels, kidneys 


and liver in splendid working shape, 
and fills you with vigor and tireless 
energy you'd almost forgotten had 


existed—you get the needful exercise. 

As a result, instead of planting your- 
self in an easy chair every free moment 
and letting flabby fat accumulate, you 
feel an urge for activity that keeps you 
moving around doing the things you’ve 
always wanted to do and needed to do 
to keep you in good condition. 


BRING COLOR TO 


FADING 
HAIR 


TEST ol 
FREE 


You need not have a 
single gray hair. To prove it, we'll send you 
the famous FREE Test Outfit that we have 
sent to 3,000,000 women. You can try it 
on a small lock snipped from your hair. 
Gray disappears aa color comes: black, 
brown, auburn, blonde. No “artificial” look 
Nothing to wash or rub off on clothing. 
Clear, water-white liquid does it. Entirely 
SAFE. Hair stays soft—waves or curls 
easily. Mary T. Goldman’s is obtainable at 
drug and department stores everywhere. 


FREE Or you can try it Free on 
single lock. We send com- 








TEST plete test. Use coupon. 
“-"“MARY T. GOLDMAN ~~* 
‘ 8537 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. : 
: Name. .cencsccdnseccasoccesessesesesseses : 
' Street snbpieubnsabacneuaensehees ae 


ee 
' 


City.. 


' 
' 
: Cales of your hall soncacnscsdccasesees ons 
' 


| cleanse your face with cleansing cream and | 
| wipe off with tissues. Remember always to | 
use the upward movements both wien| 
putting on and taking off creams, from te | 
chin up the jaw-line, from the lips up, from 

jleft to right across the forehead, out on 

| the eyelids and in underneath the eyes in a 

circular movement—in fact take an exactly 

| Opposite route to that taken by those pesky | 
| tired lines we all get. 
| Then put on a rich nourishing cream, and 
|if you feel you can do it correctly, give 
| yourself a brief facial. Use much the same 
|movements as I have already outlined. 

So much for your facial. It vould be a 
good idea to go over your hands while the 
bath is drawing. See that your nails are 
immaculate, but leave the polishing till 
afterward. Bathe your eyes, too, either 
with an eye lotion or with boracic and warm 
water, to make them bright and clear for the 
evening. Leave the nourishing cream on 
your face and neck while you have your 
bath-salt scented bath. 
And do remember when you are sitting 

happily in your bath, that your normally | 
modestly-clad back will soon receive its full 
share of attention in the low-cut evening | 
frock you will be putting on soon. You 
| know, it’s extraordinary what little care 
| most backs receive. Scrub it briskly with a| 
long-handled back brush. That will soon | 
get rid of any potential blackheads. Have a 
tepid shower and rub yourself and your) 
back vigorously with a rough towel. Some | 
| women use a nourishing cream on the back, 
| too, as well as on the face and neck. 
| For the final rite of the bath, dust your 
| body with dusting powder, then wrap your- 
self in your negligée and repair to the 
mirror again. Apply a deodorant; remove 
the cream from face and neck, removing 
every scrap with skin tonic, then pat with 
skin tonic—very mild for a dry skin and 
more astringent for one inclined to oiliness. 
And you are ready for your cat-nap. 


UST here let me point out a few details 

that should be attended to regularly. 
Care of the back is one, as I have already 
Outlined, and care of the legs is another. 
A hand lotion rubbed into the skin of the| 
legs after a bath will protect it against our | 
blustery winter weather and keep it soft} 
and white. 

Your feet, too, should receive attention. 
Massage them after your bath, and rub the 
same lotion into them. It is a good idea to 
wear a pair of new shoes about the house 
for a brief while before a dance, notice 
where they tend to hurt, and place strips 
of adhesive plaster over every spot. 

Elbows and upper arms shouldn’t - 
neglected either. Much leaning on desks 
}and tables inclines to make elbows rough 
jand wrinkled. Scrub them thoroughly 

[ee night with warm water and soap, and 
then massage them with olive oil or a good 
such as you use on your 





nourishing cream, 
face. 

After your cat-nap, it is time to dress 
and make up. A liquid powder is a smooth 
finish for neck, arms, back and shoulders. 
Use a foundation cream or lotion best suited 
to your skin, light or heavy as you find 
best, but use it sparingly. Then your rouge 

remember that in the evening all make-up | 
must be intensified. Use a brighter shade of 
rounge (cream rouge preferably), than you 
do in the daytime. And take into con- 
sideration, too, the color frock you will be 
wearing. Your lipstick must, of course, 
| — your rouge exactly, 

Ise mascara sparingly —just a delicate 
ae on the upper lashes only. Go over 
them afterward with a dry brush to remove 

the least trace of artificiality. Remember to 





use your make-up as a contrast to your 
frock. That sounds rather weird, I know, 
but it is a cosmetic truth that a lighter | 
powder will look most effective with a dark | 
frock, and a darker powder with white or | 
And that applies to pink- | 
and-white blondes too. A creamy skin, and | 
darker make-up will look very, very stun- 
ning with white. Don’t give the effect of 
being superfluously made up, but see that 
your make-up brings out your best features 
and expresses your best personality. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF NAN - 


A photographic representation of inferiority complex caused by Domestic Hands 


Cie etme ba me eT 


T HAD been a real love match, the 
I marrying of Nan and John, It meant 
sacrificing luxuries she had taken for 
granted all her life. It meant doing with- 
out a car; even going without a maid. 

And after a brief honeymoon she plunged 
into the mystery of housekeeping like a 
gay adventure. 

She had abiding faith in John’s clever- 
ness. It thrilled 


her to think she was playing an import- 


He was bound to succeed. 


ant part in his success. 

Then suddenly without warning she 
began to change, From a vivacious, care- 
free bride she became furtive, self- 
shy. 
She avoided all her old friends, She re- 
She even showed 


conscious, 


fused to go to parties. 
her resentment when John 


brought guests home to 


dinner, 

Domestic Hands had 
given her an inferiority 
complex. 


cA soothing, silky lotion 
that keeps hands lovely 
How foolish to let house- 


work disfigure hands when 








there is a simple, inexpensive way to 
keep them soft and white and beautiful ! 

You need never suffer the embarrass- 
ment of Domestic Hands even though you 
have hard work todo, Just smooth Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream into them 
two or three times each day. 

Even poor, sadly-abused and neglected 
hands respond almost instantly. 


Avoid Lotions that May Harm 


Your Hands 


The delightful caressing texture of Hinds 
comes from the mildest and finest skin- 
softening emollients — a special secret of 
its half-century tested formula. Don’t 
take chances with imitations, many of 
which simulate Hinds cream-like tex- 
ture. by the addition of 
gummy thickening agents 
that do benefit the 
skin — in fact, may even 
do harm. Insist upon the 


not 


original. 


Get Hinds from your 
today — your 
their 


druggist 
hands 


appreciation. 


will show 


Trade Mark Registered in Canada 


HIND § Aeveyandalrion’d CREAM 
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Annabelle Lee will 
answer personally any 
requests for advice on 
problems of make-up 
and good looks. 


hie 


aren once said, (it was a man I’m 
sure), ““The only thing a woman is afraid of is time!”’ 
I wonder! Is it desperation or tremendous energy 
that makes us do three times as many things as we 
used to, and yet manage to look twice as attractive 
in spite of our haste? If afraid we are, it’s a good, healthy 
fear which keeps us up to the mark. 

When we get ready for a party—we may have six hours 
or a slim half of one—there are certain things we must do 
and certain things we ought to do if we have the time. And, 
too, there are other things we should have done night after 
night to keep ourselves in trim for party clothes. The girl 
who comes home tired from her day’s work in a busy office 
the mother who must put her children to bed before she 
may venture out—both can shed the marks of hurry 
and emerge fresh and vital, if they will take heed of a 
few simple but necessary details. 





pave the way for your party personality 


The secret lies in relaxation. If we only could relax 
completely when we want do, we'd need far less sleep, and 
we'd all be more likely to live to a grand old age. Maybe 
one of these days a bright young psychologist will develop a 
drugless thought purgative that we can apply to ourselves 
whenever we require rest. It would certainly be useful to 
be able virtually to go to sleep with our eyes open, wouldn't 
it? (We often do it now, of course, but that’s hardly what 
I mean.) 
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The hairdressing styles 
shown below tllustrate 
the smart evening trend 
for short, long and 
growing hair. 


Hour Before the P arty 


Annabelle Lee tells how to make a little time 


A very clever and famous man made himself even 
more famous on account of his ability to go to sleep 
gradually, starting from his feet, working up to his 
waist, his arms, his shoulders, and finally his brain. 
It sounds a little like creeping paralysis, but really 
he had trained himself to absolute mental control of his 
body. The Hindus, of course, have been masters of that for 
centuries. 

That, to a small extent, is what we should try to do 
before we can put on our party personalities with party 
clothes. Fifteen or twenty minutes complete rest-——a cat- 
nap if you can and if it agrees with you will banish the 
tired lines from your face and help to restore your vitality 

But first have a warm bath, and before that (I seem to 
be putting the cart before the horse and the driver last 
of all), give your hair a good brushing and swathe it 
back from your face. Then you should thoroughly 
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A BUDGET THAT WORKS! 


Sceptical about budgets? Then read about this plan, evolved not 


by theoretical economists. but in actual experience 


by K Lace Chuckill 


(i. mutterings intermingled with the sounds 


of rustling papers drifted out to the neat little kitchen 
where Joanna Brookes was busily preparing the evening 
meal. 

“‘Why the gloom, Wally, dear?’’ asked Joanna, as she 
paused at the door of the den where her husband was 
engaged in opening the day’s consignment of mail. ‘You 
look as though you had lost a friend!” 

‘Joan, this is getting serious.’’ Wally looked it. 

‘Look at these bills; gas, last month, was $12.96. Light 
bill is way up. Long distance phone calls, $5.35! Really, 
hon’, we’ve got to cut down somehow. This month I’ve 
got taxes to pay. I need a new suit, and here’s Dorothy’s 
music, another $6.75. Hang it, I just can’t get caught up!” 

Joanna sobered. ‘I know, dear. I’ve tried and tried to 
keep down the bills, but things just seem to get out of 
control.” 

“That’s it!” said Wally. ‘They’re out of control, and 
instead of properly managing our finances we’re drifting— 
and getting nowhere.” 

‘Well, come along to dinner now, dear; the roast is on 
the table, and I must have time to get things cleared up. 
The Browns are coming over to play bridge.”” Joanna led 
the way to the dining room. 

Wally absently seated himself at the table. After a few 
minutes he looked at his wife: ‘‘Joan, how do the Browns 
get on the way they do? Jack isn’t making any more than 
I am, yet their home is paid for, Jack always has money 
in the bank, and he told me yesterday he had just put on 
another life insurance policy. It’s more than I can do.” 

The comers of Joanna’s mouth curved in a serious little 
smile: ‘‘There’s plenty more like us, I guess, Wally, but 
Mary Brown is more capable than most wives.” 

“Not a bit of it!’ replied Wally loyally. ‘‘You’re just as 
good a manager as she is, but I can’t see . . .”’ he trailed off 
helplessly. 

The meal ended in silence, and Wally donned an apron 
to help with the dishes. The Browns were always early. 


RESENTLY a car drew up in front of the bungalow. 
“Here they are!’’ announced Joanna. ‘“‘Go to the 
door, Wally.” 

“Well, folks, guess we’re early,’’ said Jack in reply to 
Wally’s welcome. 

“‘Joan’s in the kitchen, Mary; go right on through. Come 
into the den, Jack.’ Wally led the way and switched on 
the lights. 

“Excuse the mess.’’ Wally pointed to the untidy table 
with its pile of opened letters. ‘“‘End of the month, you 
know. The usual deluge of bills.”” The trace of bitterness 
in his voice did not escape Jack. 

“I know; they used to get me, too, Wally, but they 
don’t any more, thanks to Mary.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mary and Joanna. 

‘‘Thanks to Mary for what?” asked Joan, as she gathered 
up the letters and put them in a drawer. 

“For adding ten years to my life by preventing me from 
worrying myself to death over expenses,” Jack replied. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you folks we’re in deep water 
right now. I’d give anything to know how you manage 
things. Won’t you tell us how you do it?’”’ begged Wally. 

Jack turned to his wife. ‘‘Mary’s the one to do that. 
It’s her idea.” 

“Oh, please, Mary,’’ chimed in Joanna, “‘we can play 
bridge any time.” 

“Gladly,”” consented Mary, drawing her chair up to the 
table. “Let me have a pencil and some paper.” 

“‘What’s this going to be—a budget?” asked Wally. 
“We've tried budgets but they never work for us.”’ 

“No, not exactly a budget,” replied Mary. “‘I call it my 
Planning Book. You know, we, too, tried several budget 
schemes, but they didn’t seem to help much, at least not 
until we discovered how to plan. First of all, we will rule a 
page like this—Now write down these six items: Food, 
Clothing, Home operating, Investment, General, and Car.” 

“This is the first page of the planning book,’’ continued 
Mary, “These items are the divisions into which we distri 
bute all our income. The amounts that we spend on each 
are put down in the right hand column, but we cannot do 


that now. This page cannot be completed until the end of a 
year, and then it becomes a guide or budget page for your 
second year’s plans.” 

“But why not fill in the amounts that should be spent on 
these things now,” interrupted Joanna. 

“That’s just why most budgetting plans fall down,” 
answered Mary. ‘Some Household Economics expert lays 
down the law and says that so much should be spent on 
food, so much on clothes and so on. Now these figures are 
average amounts which usually do not fit any individual 
family’s particular case, and indeed there is no reason why 
they should. However they are useful as a guide in a general 
way. But before you can have a budget for yourselves, you 
must have accurate information as to how you now spend 
your money.” 

“Sounds like sense,’’ said Wally, as he mentally recalled 
previous efforts to adopt budgets. 

“‘Next comes page 2 of our Planning Book,” continued 
Mary, as she reached for a clean sheet of paper. ‘This page 
has done more than anything else to help us keep our 
finances straight. I call it the Payments Calendar, because 
it shows at a glance what large amounts or payments, not 
included in our routine expenses, must be met each month. 
These items are often overlooked until it’s time to pay 
them.” 

“Don’t we know it!’ broke in Joanna. 
Wally, that bill at the lumber yard?” 

“We know,” smiled Mary. ‘“‘We’ve been through it. This 
list includes all your insurance premiums, your taxes, 
mortgage and interest payments, car insurance, and any 
other payments that must be made at a definite time. Each 
is put in its proper month, then you can see at a glance just 
what you must plan for throughout the whole year. Some 
months will be blanks. They must not be allowed to shirk 
their share of the bills, however. For example, if March 
and April have no large items, they are the months in which 
to prepare for the mortgage payment in May. Always 
before making a large expenditure we consult our Payments 
Calendar, and it has saved us many an awkward situation.” 

“I am beginning to see light,” said Wally quietly. ‘This 
looks as if it might be our lifeboat.” 

“I think so, too,” put in Joanna. [Continued on page 37} 


‘‘Remember, 
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32 
Breast-Feeding 


means Everything 
to your Baby 





REAST-FED is best-fed. Your 
doctor will tell you this. No 
substitute equals maternal milk which 
is germ-free and of correct composition 
to satisfy a baby completely . . . the 


DRESSING 


among very modern mothers to dis- 
So make every effort to feed your baby | eat pects g use of hg —— 
; altogether, it is generally rega 

naturally. Make a a will have S a very important article of clothing. 
an adequate and rich supply of breast | When placed correctly into position, it not 
milk by drinking Ovaltine regularly | only supports the abdominal walls and thus 
before baby arrives and during the | lessens any tendency toward rupture during 
nursing period. a violent fit of crying, but it is also a great 

protection against chill. In this severe 
Doctors and nurses the world over | climate, with its many and sudden changes 
say this is the best way to ensure of temperature, it is advisable to have this 


a oo a +, | protection, more especially as, in the case 
J our own . : : : 
send edie sean y of babies, a chill will frequently manifest 


itself in the form of diarrhoea. 

Every particle of Ovaltine is perfectly | Binders may be of different kinds. Some 
balanced nourishment — the goodness | 2% Of Plain strips of flannel which may be 

f ‘laid Mio Dealions weak ated either pinned or sewn into position, while 
oF new-ias : eggs, pe leriey a others have bound edges and are made to 
creamy milk in concentrated form. | fasten with tapes. Those that fasten in this 
Delicious, easily digested and with no | way do not give quite the same amount of 
added cane sugar to harm your teeth or | Support as do the others, therefore they are 


: : a 6 -.|not quite as satisfactory. 
Cee ee Sweeten Ovaltine to suit The binder, being already rolled, is held 
your taste. 


|in the mother’s right hand, the loose end 
being underneath. It is now unrolled, out- 


: ward and away from her, over the baby’s 
There is NO SUBSTITUTE abdomen, is passed beneath the child and 


for OVALTINE again over him until the other end is 


reached. If the lower edge is wound rather 
For baby’s and your own sake do not | tightly and the upper edge, that one over 


purchase ordinary malt or cocoa drinks | the chest, loosely, it will support the navel 
|yet not interfere in any way with the 


under the impression that they are the | proper expansion of the chest. When applied 
equal of Ovaltine. They are not! in this way, the last end is found to be 
Ovaltine is sold at all stores — in air-|‘iagonally across the body instead of 
ie ot 50c, 75c, $1.25 d $4 5) | Straight up and down, and it should be 
ught tins, c, P > , an , fastened in this position, either by tiny 
(economical family-size). safety pins or by sewing with a coarse 

buttonhole or blanket stitch, commencing 

at the lower edge. Great care should be 


6 s 
| taken, both in pinning and sewing, to see 
|that only a small piece of the flannel is 
| taken up and that the skin beneath it is not 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE : : 

; : pierced. After the first couple of inches has 

Enables Mothers to Breast fe ed their Bubies |been completed, the index finger of the 

Send in the coupon below for a Free Sample tin | left hand should be inserted at the top, both 

of Ovaltine as a protection to the skin and also to allow 

|more room around the chest. With the 

——-—-, | binder in place, the only part of the dressing 

| | which is likely to present any difficulties has 

Peterborough, Ont. || already been completed. It is well for the 

f | | inexperienced mother to practice this wind- 

Please send me a 3-cup sample tin of | | ing beforehand, so that she may be proficient 

Ovaltine, post-paid. | | when the actual time arrives, thus prevent- 

|ing a great deal of the nervousness usually 

| | experienced. A padded stocking leg, or even 

||a rolling pin, may be used for practice 
| purposes. 

MPREIMEE POSEDG Re ++ +o eesoveccec esses, | The little vest or shirt is now put on. The 

| | left arm is first inserted in the left sleeve, 

ano eee ees i cna,” |} the vest drawn smoothly beneath the back 

aa eneEnes an an ae ase aan of | and the right arm placed in the right sleeve. 


diseases. 
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One of a series of discussions on every phase of a baby’s well-being, 


conducted by a trained nurse who will answer your perplexities 





THE BABY 


by MARGARET LAINE 


surest safe-guard against nutritional 2 LTHOUGH there is now a tendency 


Usually this vest or shirt is made to fasten 
in the front, but if it has been home knitted 
it may be necessary to draw it over the head, 
after inserting the arm. If it is very long, 
it is often expedient to turn it up a few 
inches, so that it may not become damp 
from contact with the diaper. 

The diaper is put on in the following way. 
After folding it diagonally across from 
corner to corner, a second diaper is folded 
into quarters and placed upon it, in the 
manner illustrated, which will afford added 
protection. The lower point is now drawn 
up between the legs and the point farthest 
from the mother folded over toward her and 
tucked around the baby’s waist. The re- 
maining point is then folded over all and 
tucked snugly in at the waist. This method 
of folding will be found quite satisfactory | 
until the baby is old enough to indulge in a/} 
good deal of kicking exercise, when the| 
services of a strong safety pin will be 
required. 

The arms are then inserted into the 
barracoat (flannel petticoat) and the night- 
dress or dress. It will be found a great con- 
venience if these are both made to open all 
the way down the back. They are easier 
to put on and off and do not become damp, 
being parted when the baby is placed in his 
cot. This results in added comfort for 
the child and less work for the mother. 
The baby may then be turned gently over, 
the first time that this has been done since 
the commencement of the dressing, and 
both these garments fastened. 

The hair is now gently brushed with the 
soft brush provided. If this brushing is done 
with a circular movement, it will tend to 
make the hair curly, if there is the slightest 
natural tendency in that direction. It will 
also stimulate the circulation of the scalp | 
and will thus promote the growth of the} 
hair and keep it in good condition. 

The little nails will also require to be cut 
quite frequently, as they soon grow long and 
become ragged and broken if neglected. 
This is best done when baby is sleeping. 

Before the evening feeding, another wash- 
ing takes place. This has been called | 
“topping and tailing,” as only the face and 
neck and the parts coming in cont2ct with | 
the diaper are Sponged. The eyes and mouth | 
are attended to, as in the morning, any part | 








of the clothing that may have become soiled 
or damp is changed and the flannel binder 
readjusted if it has become disarranged. 

During the summer months, when baby is 
able to be out of doors all day, the morning 
and evening washings are sometimes re- 
versed, the full bath being given in the 
evening. 
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WHAT IF THEY 


CATCH COLD | 





Ler your children romp outdoors. 
Outdoor play is essential to the 
building of strong, healthy bodies. 
If they come in sniffling or sneezing, 
just rub their precious little chests 
and throats with Vicks VapoRub. 

Vicks brings relief two ways at 
once; its medicated vapors are re- 
leased by the heat of the body and 
inhaled direct to the air-passages; at 
the same time, it acts through the 
skin like a poultice or plaster. 

Mothers especially appreciate this 
modern external way of treating 
colds, coughs, and sore throat, be- 
cause it can be used freely and often, 
even on the youngest child, without 
upsetting the digestion as “‘dosing’’ 
is so apt to do. 

Equally good for adults. 


VICKS 


VapoRus 














Prevent laundry losses 


ownership disputes at home 
or away Mark all linen 
and clothing with GENI 

INE CASH'S NAMES 
Woven to your individual 
order Permanent, neat 
economical, better 
“CASH'S woven hetweer 
names guarantees the qual 
ity—accept no substitutes 


a 0° 
Vay 4 ei Order from your score or us 
ry Mey Ly yaar OFFER: Send lic 


A one dozen of your own 
6 p0z.°2=— first name woven in fast 


a $1 52 thread .n {ine cambric tape 
“A Pee ae J. & J. CASH, INC, 
152 Grier 


t. 
Belleville, Ont. 


QUICKLY 
RELIEVED 


For quicker relief, let child inhale 
Vapo-Cresolene vapor while he 
sleeps. Every breath carries sooth- 
ing, antiseptic vapor direct to 
irritated membranes of breathing 
organs. No waiting for slow, un- 
certain relief of remedies taken in- 
ternally or rubbed on the body. 
No upset stomachs. Drugless, 
simple, easy to use. Complete directions with 
every bottle. In successful use for 52 years. 
At all drug stores. 









Send for Booklet No. 4 Vapo-Cresolene 
Co., Miles Bldg., Montreal. 
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THE DESIRE TO KNOW 


Nearly five hundred years 





_ ago Leonardo da Vinci built 


| 
j 


i 


; 
; 
; 


an amazing forerunner to the 


J modern aeroplane. Its design 


utilized principles fundamental in the construction of 
aircraft today. For from the hills near Florence he had 
released hundreds of birds in order to study their flight, 
and, in his laboratory, he had examined the structure of 
their wings, the contours of their bodies. 

This was the man who also taught the world of art to 
found its draughtsmanship on a sound knowledge of the 
physical facts of atmosphere and matter. He it was, 
moreover, who first observed the presence of shells in 
the rocks and pointed out that much might be learned 
from a study of fossils. His notebook shows that human 
nature, also, was the object of his constant searching. 
For in him burned an insatiable desire to know. 

The greatest human progress has always been founded 
on this urge. It is the very creed of our scientific age. 


Ill-fated the venture which, on the other hand, strives 


to uphold a mere theory without an open mind to facts. 


That is why research has been given a leading place in 
the operations of the Fisher Body Corporation. Not a 
single phase of design or construction is admitted with- 
out research, or adopted without trial. 

Relative merits of various body types are put to every 
possible test for strength, quietness and utility. Fisher is 
prepared to produce any type. Fisher produces the type 
that unprejudiced investigation has upheld. 

Combinations of wood and steel are selected on the 
sole basis of superior results. Construction methods are 
adopted on the record of scientific evidence. Springs, 
upholstery, finish—every item, however small—must run 
the gamut of testing, and stand or fall on proof. Fisher, 
too, is dominated by the desire to know. 

This is a characteristic of modern manufacturing. In 
every industrial field the leaders are those who are pay- 
ing the most attention to research and tests. 

If you ever come to Detroit, you can see to what great | 
lengths this goes. For in the Fisher Body plants you will 
find the most advanced research and testing facilities— 


unexcelled, in their field, elsewhere in all the world. 
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A Budget That Works! 


Continued from page 33 


“But how do you take care of big items 
that you don’t know about in advance, such 
as a dentist’s or doctor’s bill?” 

“T’ll come to that a little later,’’ replied 
Mary. ‘‘Meanwhile. I am going to go on to 
the third part of our Planning Book. Strictly 
speaking, this part is not a planning page, 
but it has proved to be the most interesting 
and encouraging page of our whole book. 
Bankers would call it a statement. I call it 
our Progress Chart. On the left page we 
put down everything that you own which 
has a cash value. (I don’t include personal 
things, however, such as jewellery, clothes or 
linen.) In the money column put down the 
value of each item. For example, we will 
start with your home. Its value is, let us 
suppose, $5,000.” 

“But it isn’t paid for,’”’ interrupted Wally 
“You shouldn’t put that down.” 

“Oh, yes, we put it down whether it’s 
paid for or not. That part of it will be taken 
care of later.” 

“We earnestly hope it will,’’ Wally came 
back. It seems far from making much head- 
way in that direction this year.” 

“Don’t worry; it will be paid for sooner 
than you perhaps expect,” said Mary, as she 
continued. “Now put down your amount 
for furniture even though some of your 
pieces still have outstanding installments to 
be paid. In the same way we list the car, 
the cash values of your life insurance, any 
cash on hand or in the bank, as well as any 
money owing you, or any property in which 
you have a share or interest. 

“Now on the opposite page,’”’ Mary 
resumed, as she took another sheet of paper, 
“we list everything that you owe, the 
mortgage, any outstanding payments on 
your furniture or radio, loans on your 
insurance policies, bills, debts and so on.” 

Joanna leaned forward. ‘‘How interest- 
ing!’ she said. ‘“These pages tell us exactly 
how much we are worth, and the difference 
between the totals of the two pages shows 
whether we are in the hole or not.” 

At this point Jack turned to Wally. ‘You 
see, Wallace, we keep these statements from 
year to year, and by comparing them we 
can see just how much we have accomplished 
in reducing our liabilities or increasing our 
assets. The first year we started this scheme 
I thought we weren’t making any headway 
at all, -because month after month my 
cheque just melted, and I wanted to quit 
keeping the plan, but Mary we uldn’t let it 
drop. And when we made up our second 
statement we found that we had reduced 
our liabilities by over $600,’’ he finished 
enthusiastically. 

“Sounds pretty good, doesn’t it, Joanna?” 
said Wally, glancing at his wife. ‘‘But please 
go on, Mary!” 

“The next thing, then is the Monthly 
Cash Book,” continued Mary. “This is very 
important, for it furnishes you with the 
information that is necessary for making up 
your plans for the following years. On the 
first page you open an account for Food, on 
the next Clothing, and so on for Home 
Operating, Investment, General and Car. 
At the top of the page write down the month 
and year. It looks like this,” said Mary, as 
she ruled another sheet. 

“The first account, Food, is for your 
table expenses. Clothing includes all wearing 
apparel and clothing repairs, but not clean- 
ing or laundry. These are put in the Home 
Operating account, which includes all the 
routine expenses of running the home— 
taxes, fire insurance, fuel, light, phone, 
interest on the mortgage, cleaning materials, 
repairs and replacements of housekeeping 
equipment, services, and so on.” 

“Where do you put payments on the 
mortgage?”’ asked Wally. 


“They go in the Investment account,” 
responded Mary, as she reached for another 
sheet of paper. ‘“This also includes any debt 
reductions, furniture payments, life insur- 
ance premiums, in fact anything that 
increases your assets or reduces your 
liabilities.” 

“‘Now we come to General account 

“Which is a regular ‘catch all,’ ”’ inter- 
jected Jack. ‘“‘When we don’t know where to 
put an item, we give it to the ‘General.’ ” 

“That’s partly true,” smiled his wife. 
“But we also regularly include luxuries, 
music, literature, education, gifts, charity, 
and vacations, as well as health, such as 
medical and dental expenditures, not for- 
getting smokes,”’ she added with a sly glance 
at her husband. 

“Also marcels and lipstick;” retorted 
Jack. 

“Last of all, we have the Car account,” 
resumed Mary. “You know what to. put 
here.” 

“I am wondering how you handle depre- 
ciation in your cash book,’”’ remarked Wally. 
“The other things are clear enough.” 

“You'll find out about depreciation when 
you trade in your old car,’’ Mary replied. 
“‘We now bank five dollars each week and 
when we trade in, we draw on this fund. 
Then we enter the amount that we pay in 
our car account as ‘depreciation.’ Do you 
understand? We also bank two dollars per 
week for emergencies such as a dentist’s 
bill.” 

“Your plan is wonderful,’’ said Joanna, 
“but isn’t it an awful lot of trouble?” 

“No, it really isn’t, Joan, once you get it 
started; and even if it were, the element of 
management that you introduce into your 
household financing is worth many times 
the trouble.” 

“By Jove! We're going to try it, Joan,” 
exclaimed Wally enthusiastically. ‘I’m 
surely tired of drifting along the way we've 
been doing.” 

Mary picked up her ruler. “You’ll never 
regret it, Wally, but you must keep it up 
faithfully if you expect to get the full benefit 
of the plan. There is just one more page, 
and that is the Monthly Summary at the 
back of the book. It looks like this: 

“The monthly totals for each of your. six 
accounts are entered here and totalled for 
the year. Then divide each total by twelve 
to get the monthly average. Not until now 
are you able to fill in page one of the plan- 
ning book. These average amounts are the 
figures for the next year’s budget. This 
budget is your own and fits your particular 
circumstances.” 

“I see,” nodded Joanna. “This is a 
method rather than a cut-and-dried budget.” 

“Exactly,”’ confirmed Mary. ‘Your plan- 
ning pages in the beginning of your book— 
the Budget Page, Payments Calendar, and 
Progress Chart of assets and liabilities are 
made up once a year. The Cash Book is kept 
from day to day as you make your pur- 
chases, and the totals entered in the 
Monthly Summary at the end of each 
month.” 

“Tell us, Mary,” asked Joanna. “‘Do you 
use the installment plan in buying?” 

“Indeed we do, Joan, but look at the 
time! Jack, we must go. You and Wally 
come over next Friday evening and we'll 
tell you how we learned to avoid the pitfalls 
of the ‘Dollar down and a dollar a week’ 
plan.” 

“Thanks, Mary, you can count on us; 
and in the meantime we're going to get our 
Planning Book into operation.” 

(If there are any further questions you 
would like to ask, address your letter to the 


Editor.) 











Let the Strength of the Mutual be your Protection 


@ $100 monthly from age 60, 
as long as you live (guaranteed 
for 10 years whether you live or 
die)— 

@ At least $10,000 to your de- 
pendents if death occurs before 
age 60— 


@ $20,000 if death occurs as the 
result of an accident— 

@ Provision for benefits i 
totally disabled. J 


@ Dividends paid before pen- 
sion starts and for ten years 
after. 


@ Optional methods of settle- 


HIS is an outline of one of 

the pension policies avail- 
able from this company which 
will enable you to provide for 
gy retirement. A policy can 

arranged to suit your par- 
ticular requirements. hen 
you invest in life insurance 
you make provision for the 
continuation of your income to 
yourself or dependents when it 
is needed most, and you do so 
in the knowledge that your 
principal will be absolutely 
safe and your interest returns 
good. 
Write your name and address below 


and mail the coupon to our Head =ert available at age 60 if 
Office direct for booklets. desired. 
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THE I AM INTERESTED IN A 
PENSION POLICY 
Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Head Office: Waterloo, Ont. 
Established 1869 
CE 
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A simple herbal medicine 
that checks the coughs of 
oung and old. Brings heal- 
g comfort to irritated 
throats; helps Nature clear 
away the germ-laden 
phlegm. 
Pleasant to take. Free from 
dope. Prescribed by y- 
sicians for more than 
ears. Send coupon for 
ree sample 
bottle. 


Ay ee} 
Ska Ws 
en KT 
safe 


Pertussin Limited, Y 
250 Atlantic Ave., Montreal. 


Send Pertussin sample to 








Does Your Mirror Reflect Rough, 
Pumply Skin? 


THEN USE 


CUTICURA 


And Have A Clear Skin! 


Anornt the affected parts with Cuti- 
eura Ointment, Wash off in a few 
minuwes with Cutieura Soap and 
hot water and continue bathing. Pim- 
ples, rashes and _ nearly all forms of 
skin troubles yield to this treatment. 






Sold everywhere. Soap25e. 
Ointment 25c. and 50c. 
Talcum 25c. Canadian 
Depot: J. T. Wait Com- 


pany, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Open book shelves, a clever curtain treatment, a vivid wall-hanging, and 
a plain carpet will completely transform the room shown above. 


by MARGARET LYNDEN 


a UP, living rooms! It’s a New Year, and not 
the kind of year that you can enter with a sad reflection of 
a bad time past! Living room looks are so easy to rejuvenate. 
Furniture, if it’s even fairly good, is so enthusiastic about 
freshening up and offers simply astounding results for a 
minimum investment. 

After all, what is shabbiness but a used air? A spot on 
the wall paper, a hole in the carpet, a rubbed and grimy 
surface on the chesterfield arms. Soap and water can’t 
renew a really worn-off surface, but it’s not the only tonic 
for a “tired” room. 

Repapering, of course, is the most infallible beauty treat- 
ment, but if it can’t be, it can’t be. There are paper cleaners 
in the stores that, passed over the surface with a clean cloth, 
remove an amazing amount of grime. Beside the door, 
where fingers have Jeft a lasting mark, a small patch of the 
room paper may be pasted and covered with glass cut to 
fit by the local picture framer, and held by brackets which 
he can supply. The area around the light switch may be 
treated in the same way, not glassed but framed with very 
narrow beading or picture molding. 

If the floor is painted, a new coat of paint must be 
managed somehow. If it is of hardwood, spots can be 
cleaned off with liquid wax. This removes dirt, and at the 
same time leaves the surface ready for the polisher again. 
Small dents, holes and cracks can be filled with plastic wood, 
smoothed when dry with sandpaper, and finished like the 
rest of the room. 

This done, a new carpet will have a fitting background. If 
the old carpet still serves, perhaps it could be supplemented 
with a rug or two. Worn spots are usually in front of the 
hearth or chesterfield, where an occasional rug could hide 
them most satisfactorily. One can buy these occasional 
rugs—in Oriental patterns or plain shades, or the gay 
scattered colors of the peasant rag types, from sizes to 
dominate a fireside, or literally “two-foot” proportions as 
accessories to easy chairs. 

And what about the lights? If a room is dingy there’s a 
need for new lamps. Sometimes a lampshade can do for a 
room what a new hat does for a woman. 

One can very easily change the whole atmosphere of a 
room by a slight difference in detail. Instead of valance and 
chintz curtains, for instance, try the effects of curtains on 
rings, on one of those wrought-iron rods. Take down or 
rearrange the pictures to leave space somewhere for a panel 
of chintz or tapestry suspended like the curtains from a 
banner rod. Keep the floors as plain as possible, slip-cover 


the chesterfield in a plain 
color, clear the mantelpiece of 
all ornament save a pot of 
ivy. Then let an easy-chair 
flaunt a frill and flower or 
two. In such a room colors 
should be kept to fairly con- 
ventional combinations— 
brown and yellow with orange 
or green, or the sea colors 
that make one think of tur- 
quoise, or deep blue and ivory 
with a splash of Spanish red as a very vivid contrast. 

Or maybe you’ve a feeling for a ‘‘cottagey” room. Your 
floor is painted and you're taking up the big rug and using 
those striped, crotchet ovals. You can let your chesterfield 
have a posy patterned slip-cover—such as an old-fashioned 
rose design on a dark ground—frilled all round the bottom. 
Curtains, of course, would be of the same material, vanishing 
into a neat valance or “‘helmet”’ at the top. One may have a 
ladder back or Windsor chair, or the prim grandmotherly 
wing chair that was included in the chesterfield suite. Close 
beside it, a small long-legged table might hold a jar-base 
lamp with a flowered, pleated shade. Simple open-face 
bookshelves would hold the books. Instead of the usual 
end-table, a gateleg or drop-leaf table would be used for 
magazines and another lamp. There might be a mirror 
over the mantel, and a flower print if possible on the wall, 
and the second chair in the chesterfield suite would be tucked 
into a comfortable grouping with the radio cabinet, and a 
standing lamp of wrought iron made like an old oil lamp. 

When slip-covers are not essential, a bright note can be 
introduced by slip-tops made to fit just on the tops of the 
backs of chairs and chesterfields. They are a sort of modern 
adaptation of the Victorian antimacassar. Ladder-backed 
chairs treated in a similar way step to the front as some- 
thing refreshingly “different” in a too familiar room. A 
very ordinary desk is metamorphosed if painted a dark color 
outside and given a bright-hued lining. Slip-covers made to 
cover wicker chairs completely give them a most imposing 
new dignity. Even a footstool or fire bench can add its 
little treble to the host of well-wishers for a Prosperous 
New Year! 

Books are the best allies in brightening up a “tired” room. 
If you are one of those who have “‘no room”’ for all your 
books, and are keeping boxes of them packed away in the 
attic or cellar, by all means screw on your thinking cap, 
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New Life in the Living Room 


The entire atmosphere of 
a room can be changed 


with just a very slight 
difference in detail 





There are thousands of living rooms like this-—uninteresting in 
their lack of originality. How would you re-arrange it? 


and bring them into the living room to add interest. 

I saw a very charming room lately with two high book- 
shelves, of the inexpensive kind one buys unpainted, flanking 
the wide entrance door. The shelves were about five or six 
feet high, and painted black inside and out, so that the gay 
covers of the books made a brilliant pattern. 

Another clever home-maker has had low shelves, about 
two or two-and-a-half feet high, built under the windows 
of her hall, and following round the curve of the wall into the 
living room. These shelves are about eighteen inches wide, 
lacquered black with a bright lining. On the top of them 
she keeps her flowers; below the shelves are unevenly 
divided, the sort of thing the “modern” furniture makers 
love so much. In one section she keeps books, in another 
magazines, in another a pottery jar, and in another, yet 
more books. The effect in her home, which is small, and 
built on the square plan, is a feeling of space and pleasant 
informality even from tie first step inside the front door. 


N CHOOSING colors for a room already partly decorated, 

you must of course be careful not to add too bright tones 
for fear of making chintzes or covers that are still quite good 
look faded by comparison. Study your room carefully and 
then select colors harmonious, but not too stridently ‘‘new.” 
Test out the effect of the new hues before you buy—it is 
always so easy to get a small sample for a try-out! 

Here are some general color rules, or shades that go well 
together. If your main theme is in tones of orange—grey- 
orange, or red-orange, then one of the best foils is found 
among the blue shades—grey-blue, blue-violet and blue- 
green. 

If it tends more toward the yellow-orange, then you can 
swing into the grey-violet shades. If there is more of a red 
cast to your orange, incorporate the blue-green shades in 
minor tones. 
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The Front Page Girl 


Continued from page 16 


last. Now was the time, Pat Wilde, to show 
him that even a newspaper-advertised young 
woman might have her uses, might face a 
crisis with the best of them. 

Cautiously she dropped her feet to the 
floor and stood up. The window, a glimmer- 
ing square of blue light, faced her with its 
network of interlacing wires. Pat permitted 
herself a grim little smile as she fumbled 
stealthily in her hip pocket, blessing the 
caution that had sent her to bed fully 
dressed. She wondered whether in all the 
Pacific there was another woman equipped 
to tackle wire at a moment’s notice and at 
three in the morning. 

Very gently, and working as much as 
possible in the sound-muffling palms of her 
flying gloves, she started snipping the 
strands with her pliers, and bending the 
rusty stuff away from her until there was a 
hole large enough to permit her body to 
wriggle through it. Behind her in the house 
she heard the murmur of conversation from 
Diggory and Skeggs still at their task with 
Lister. Seemingly she had not attracted 
their attention so far. 

An idea struck her and she turned back a 
moment into the room. Then, armed once 
more. resolute and tight-lipped, she dropped 
out of the window into the grey beginnings 
of the dawn. 


ISTER on the table stirred and groaned, 
but neither Diggory nor Skeggs paid 
any attention to him. They were listening 
intently, and a look of alarm had all of a 
sudden passed between them. 

*‘What’s that?’’ Skeggs’ narrow, ferretlike 
face showed momentarily white in the 
lamplight. ‘Somethin’ movin’—”’ 

Diggory said nothing, but padded across 
to the door with swift noiseless strides. He 
grasped the handle and tugged. 

“‘Locked,”’ he said under his breath. ‘“‘Now 
what the—”’ He retreated across the room, 
and hunched his great bull’s shoulders. 

“Stand by!” he said to Skeggs, and hurled 
himself at the panels. 

They were flimsy and warped, and not in 
the first instance meant to withstand the 
rush of two hundred pounds on the hoof. 
The door splintered and crashed inward, and 
Diggory stood glaring into the dark room. 

His eye caught the window, and with an 
exclamation he picked up the lamp. Its light 
showed him the couch with its tumbled 
blankets, and lying on the floor Pat’s 
leather flying cap. Skeggs joined him, and 
the two of them gaped about them. 

‘‘What’s all this?’”’ Diggory growled. 
*‘Who’s he got here, anyway?” 

Skeggs stooped and picked up the cap. 
He exploded suddenly into a string of 
curses. 

“Look here!’’ he said. ‘Look at this, 
Sam! There’s another flyer here.” 

“Cripes!’”’ Diggory ripped the word out 
through his great beard. ‘‘What’s that 
mean? I didn’t think there was another 
machine nearer than Kanga.” 

Skeggs had run across to the window and 
was looking at the bent wire. 

‘‘Whoever it was,” he said, “he’s gone!”’ 

“You don't say!’ Diggory commented 
viciously. ‘And I suppose you're goin’ to 
let ‘im go, Bill Skeggs, while you’re 
monkeyin’ so genteel with this bloke on 
the table, eh?” 

The two of them glanced at one another in 
the lamplight and then at Lister. 

“Outside!” came from both at once, and 
they tumbled pell-mell out of the house. 

They passed within a yard of a shadow, 
squeezed flat against the front wall and into 
as small a compass as possible—a shadow 
that flitted wraithlike from its concealment, 
while Diggory and Skeggs scouted furiously 
about the bushes and pandanus clumps that 
suriounded the house. By the time the pair 
had completed the first frenzied circle of 
their search, Pat Wilde was bending anxi- 
ously over Lister. 

He was conscious now and contrived a 
lopsided grin at her by way of greeting. 


Skeggs’ bullet had ploughed its way, high | 
up, through one shoulder, smashing the | 


collarbone and rendering his arm useless 
an unpleasantly messy wound with much 
loss of blood, but in no sense dangerous. 
Pat slipped an arm about him and pulled 
him to a sitting position. 
“Can you walk?” she asked. 
Lister stood up a trifle shakily. ‘More or 
less,” he said. “But what are you doing 
here? Run out of it—get away, quick ! These 
fellows are dangerous.” 
Patricia paid him no attention. She was 
across at the safe in the other room, through 
the shattered door. 
“What’s the combination of this thing?”’ 
she asked Lister in a hurried whisper. 
“Hurry! We want the stones.” 
“No; leave them alone and get out!” said 
the doctor. ‘‘Those chaps’ll be back. Let 
me tackle them—”’ 
Pat stamped her foot. ‘‘Do what you’re 
told!’ she said, with a rasp in her voice 


that made Lister open his eyes. The tables | 


were turned now with a Vengeance. ‘‘Give 
me that combination!” 

He told her, almost meekly, supporting 
himself painfully against the table. With 
skilful fingers Patricia twirled the dial; in a 
moment she was back at Lister’s gide, the 
steel case under her arm. 

“‘Now!’’ she commanded. ‘‘Lean on me. 
This way!” 

The doctor attempted to demur, but 
Patricia fairly whirled him out of the room, 
and through the dark kitchen where Soo’s 
body lay on the floor. They had to step over 
it, and Patricia found it hard to repress a 
shudder. 

Then they were clear of the house once 
more, crouching for an instant in the shelter 
of its wall. Pat reconnoitred cautiously as 
far as the corner; Diggory and Skeggs, faint 
shapes, were in confabulation on the beach. 

There was a sudden burst of shouting. 

“You'd better run for it,’’ he said. 
“There’s no chance here. This isn’t any 
woman’s work—” 

Patricia remembered certain expressions 
favored among the less reticent of her air- 
mechanic acquaintances, and used them all, 
venomously and with point, so that Lister, 
for all his weakness, grinned once more. 

“You little wildcat!” he said. But this 
time there was admiration in his voice. 
“Stay, then—and good luck to us.” 

“Can you walk now?” she asked irrele- 
vantly. “I’m going exploring, and you'd 
better come with me.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Lister. 

“That plane’s down somewhere,”’ said Pat | 
confidently. ‘‘I’m going to find it.” 

The doctor stared at her in astonishment. 
“How d’you know?” he asked. 

“Never mind!’’ said Patricia. ‘I don’t 
know—but there’s just the chance and we'll 
take it. Now, take my shoulder again.” 

They tottered off together once more, and 
as they did so Diggory’s bellow came to them 








through the clinging mist. He was not a 
hundred yards from them. Patricia glanced 
down at the pistol in her hand and checked a 
moment. 

“No,” said Lister, ‘‘come on. That’s no 
work for you.” 

She muttered something uncharitable 
under her breath but continued to help him 
toward the lagoon. In a few moments they 
came out on the shore among scuttling land- 
crabs and facing the glassy levels, obscured 
by whirls and wisps of the many-tinted fog. 
Then Patricia abruptly stopped and gasped, 
for a hundred yards out on the smooth 
water, its wings distorted even at that 
distance by the strange opalescence of the 
morning, was a seaplane, anchored and 
swinging idly to the little breeze. 

Lister sat down hurriedly, dropping Pat’s 
shoulder. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “So you were 
right!’’ 

Pat Wilde was looking at the craft with 
wide eyes and quickened breathing. She ran 

Continued on page 42 
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RGOSY gives you adventure fiction of 
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VERY woman knows that her hands 
reveal age quicker than anything 
else! Hands, however need not cause 
embarrassment by reflecting the 
blemishes of housework, officework, or 
harsh winter weather! And Campana’s 
Italian Balm will prove it—in a few 
days’ time at a few cents’ cost! It’s 
guaranteed to banish dryness, chapping 
and roughness quicker than anything 
you have ever used. See how rapidly it 
smoothes and softens your hands, 
iving them a velvety textureand youth- 
fal coloring! Italian Balm is made 
from the formula of a famous Italian 
skin specialist and contains 16 in- 
edients. For 25 years, Italian Balm 
fas been considered indispensable in 
winter-loving Canada where winter- 
time skin protection is a necessity. 
Drug and department stores have 
Italian Balm in long-lasting 35c., 60c. 
and $1.00 bottles. Or try it at our 
expense—send the coupon. 


Campana’... 


ITALIAN BALM 










VANITY SIZE BOTTLE 
ON REQUEST 


CAMPANA CORPORATION LimITED 
36-38 Caledonia Road, Toronto 


Gentlemen: Please send me a VANITY SIZE 
bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm—FREE and 


postpaid. 


Dept.c-8 | 
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| fell—cut her head open—the piano—ner- 
vous system all shot—-had to put her under 
Appears undernourished 


Ito sew her up. 
SG v0... 

“Oh God, can’t you stop,’”’ Boris was 
| thinking. ‘‘Undernourished trying to pay 
| for the piano—for me. Has my chance come 
| too late?” 

“Special care and attention just at this 
period,” the doctor was saying, ‘‘fainting 
not unusual under the circumstances.” 

**You—you mean?” stammered Boris. 

“Surely you knew she was going to have a 
child?” exclaimed the doctor. 

Boris did not answer him. On his knees 
beside the bed he had stretched out his arms 
| above Mornya’s still whiteness. 
| “Little love, little lovely one,” he mur- 
mured caressingly, ““Dorogaja . . .”’ 

The doctor shook his uncomprehending 
| head at the landlady and deftly completed 
| his work. 

Boris lifted his face. 

“She will be all right?” he asked. 

“Except for shock she will be all right 
when she regains consciousness,’’ the doctor 
stated. “Keep her quiet and don’t let her 
worry. She’ll be conscious again very soon.” 
| With that and a promise to look in again 
in the morning he left. The landlady 
returned to her domain, reassuring Boris of 
her intention to come back soon, and Boris 
found himself alone with Mornya. 

He rose from where he had been kneeling 
beside her bed. He opened the window a 
bit to clear the room of the ether and 
| chloroform fumes, and as he turned some- 
| thing bright on the floor by the piano caught 
‘his eye. He stooped. It was a tiny pool of 

| blood where Mornya had fallen. Some 


THE GUARDSMAN 


[N A completely different vein is the 
naughty and delectable comedy “The 
| Guardsman,” which has been transported 
'direct from the stage to the screen, with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontaine, who played 
in the original production for its entire run 
in New York. These two, amcng the most 
brilliant stars of the legitimate stage, are 
in private life, man and wife. In ‘The 
| Guardeman” they play the parts of a bril- 
\liant actor and his wife, and their inter- 
'pretations are a sheer delight. It is an 
artificial but very gay story of a man who 
| disguised himself as a Russian prince to 
|test his wife’s devotion—with dreadful 
results, and a dominant question at the end: 
Did the lady know who ne was all the time? 
This film is not for children, and if you do 
not care for sophisticated plays, you'll dis- 
like it. But if you’re feeling stolid, and 
stupid and uninteresting, if you like to laugh 
at the feminine foibles of women and the 
inevitable egotism of men, you'll find it 
very entertaining fare. 


Great interest is being shown in the first 
appearance of the two Barrymore brothers, 
John and Lionel, in one of Conan Doyle’s 

| master detective stories ‘‘Arsene Lupin.” 
It’s a terrible title for the fans who do not 
know the original story and may be changed 
before it is finally released. 


| The combination of Greta Garbo and 
Clark Gable is evidently an all-powerful 
| one, judging by the reports of the success of 
“Susan Lennox” which are coming in from 
the States. This is heralded as one of the 
great successes of the season, and will prob- 
ably renew the battle between the fans of 
Dietrich and Garbo. For about the same 


TT 


At the Movies 
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| Rhapsody in “A” Flat | 


atavistic instinct stirred within him, and he 
stooped again and dipped his fingertips in | 
the little crimson pool before he sat down at | 
the piano. 

For a long time he sat there, motionless, 
staring straight before him. Then, almost | 
without volition his hands lifted to the keys | 
and the room was flooded with music. 

From a long way off Mornya heard it and | 
struggled toward consciousness. As she 
listened a smile lighted her face. There was 
the happiness of their first love and the 
ecstasy of its fulfillment. Then came the 
dimming of their joy in the stark tragedy of 
Russia’s downfall: she could hear the hoarse 
yelling of the mob, the dramatic dignified 
defiance of established rule, the staccato | 
rattle of guns followed by the minor notes 
of weeping. There was the struggle to rise | 
from the dust of defeat, the despair of 
failure, the thrill of final escape. 

“It’s all there, like a canvas done in 
living colors,”’ she whispered. 
Then hope was born, grew stronger. 
steadied into belief, firmed into faith. The 
vigor of youth was restored, and through | 
the weariness of waiting came promise. The | 
promise was redeemed and then, and then | 
in the tripping footsteps of children came 

renewal of life, inspiration, attainment. 

The last full thrilling chord died away. | 
The man’s hands fell from the keys. For a | 
moment he sat, still as though life itself had 
been drained away and had left only the 
devitalized shell of a man. Then he slowly | 
turned to meet the triumphant love in 
Mornya’s eyes. 

“Boris,” she whispered, “Boris . . . your | 
symphony .. . is just . . . the Song of | 
Life.” 











ure, “The Shanghai Express,” Marlene | 
Dietrich’s new film, will be released. Playing | 
with this popular actress is a notable cast, 
including Clive Brook, Anna May Wong, | 
and Warner Oland. The scenes are, I under- 
stand, laid in China, and Josef Von Stern- 
berg is the director. 


Norma Shearer, who recently presented 
the award for the best feminine screen 
performance for the year to her fellow 
Canadian, Marie Dressler, and who won 
this coveted award herself in 1930, is the | 
star of Noel Coward’s amusing farce 
‘Private Lives.’’ Those who saw the original 
production in New York with Gertrude 
Lawrence and Noel Coward himself in the 
leading réles will be interested in watching 
the performance of Norma Shearer and 
Robert Montgomery. Directors insisted that 
these movie stars follow their own inclina- 
tions in interpreting the réle, rather than 
copy the original stage stars. This is a deft 
and wholly delightful comedy as it was done 
on the stage. I have yet to see what the 
screen has done to it. 


While that twenty-year-old masterpiece 
“Birth of a Nation” is being shown again 
with sound effects, Mae Marsh, who played | 
the little sister’s part in that film, is staging | 
her come-back as the famous Ma Shelby in 
“Over the Hill,’ the redoubtable old melo- 
drama. Playing with Miss Marsh are Sally 
Eilers and James Dunn, the young lovers of 
“Bad Girl,” a picture which brought them 
instant appreciation. 

Charlie Ruggles and Roland Young will 
appear in leading roles with Maurice 
Chevalier in his new picture “One Hour | 
With You.”” Jeannette MacDonald, Gene- 
vieve Tobin, and Adrienne Ames will also | 
have big parts. 
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FOLDI NG/ TABLE SETS 


HOURD 


with the new rigid construction 
and handsome tops are ideal for 


Bridge Writing 
Sewing Church Socials 
Teas Garden Parties 


Children’s Games Golf Clubs 
Verandah Bazaars 
Children’s Studies Store Displays 











See the new improved 
Hourd at your dealer’s. 
In every way the best folding table 
made. The most popular are “‘Elite,” 
‘*Peerless’’ and ‘‘Best-ov-al.”” 
HOURD & CO., LIMITED 
London - Ontario 
_* 
» 
Q i k § R lief 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads are so instantly 
effective that in one minute corns stop 
hurting! Sore toes are 
healed overnight! This 
wonderfully soothing 
effect is pesca by 
their healing medica- 
tion. At the same time 
they remove the cause— a 
friction and pressure of 
shoes—by cushioning, ebedinatine aa 
protecting the sore spot. | 
100% SAFE! 
saneane are safe, 
sure. Using harsh liq- 
uids or plasters often 
causes acid burn. Cut- FOR CORNS 7 
ting your corns or BY¥sawaasteielss 
callouses invites blood- 
poisoning. Zino-pads 
are small, thin, dainty. 
Made in special sizes . 
for Corns, Corns be- 
tween toes, Callouses fy 
and Bunions. Sold FOR BUNIONS 
everywhere — 35c box. ERX wrens 
- ICNOIIS 
ino-pads ° 


Put one on—the @ pain is gone! 
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come in a neat attractive carton which keeps 
the food in good condition when it is stored 
on the pantry shelf for use as occasion 
demands. 

There are several varieties and several 
grades of each fruit. We may buy cluster 
raisins, seedless raisins or seeded ones. Those 
sold in clusters are considered the choicest 
of all but are too expensive to use in cookery. 
The seeded varieties are more moist— 
sweeter and more pronounced in flavor than 
the seedless but in many cases the latter 
are preferred for their delicacy and con- 
venience. The housekeeper may make her 
choice. 

Dates are stoned by some packers ready 
for use—plain, stuffed or chopped—with no 
further trouble of preparation. 

Altogether dried fruit though a rather 
prosaic term, represents a wide range of 
delicious flavor and includes many whole- 
some foods which are important in the three 
meals, in the lunch box and as between-meal 
confections. No housekeeper who appre- 
ciates their contribution to the family 
dietary, who uses judgment in their selection 


- and care in their’preparation for the table 


is at a loss to make her winter menus as 
appealing as they are at other seasons. 


Fruit Bran Muffins 
134 Cupfuls of pastry flour 
11% Cupfuls of bran 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
14 Cupful of granulated sugar 
Pinch of salt 
1 Egg, yolk and white 
1 Cupful of milk 
14 Cupful of chopped seeded 
raisins 
14 Cupful of chopped pitted 
prunes 
4 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 


Reserve a little of the flour to dredge the 
fruit and combine the remainder with the 
bran, baking powder, sugar and salt. Beat 
the egg yolk thoroughly, add the milk and 
stir into the mixed dry ingredients. Add 
the floured fruit and the melted butter and 
lastly fold in the stiffly beaten egg white. 
Turn into hot greased muffin tins and bake 
for 25 to 30 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350 to 375 degrees Fahr. ). 


Fruit Sticks 


3 Eggs 
1 Cupful of powdered sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 Cupful of chopped nuts 
14 Cupful of chopped dates 
14 Cupful of chopped 
maraschino cherries 
14 Cupful of chopped figs 
1 Cupful of pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking 
powder 
1g Teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the eggs thoroughly, add the sugar 
gradually and continue the beating. Add 
the vanilla and the fruit and nuts which have 
been dredged with a little of the flour. Then 
add the remaining flour which has been 
sifted with the baking powder and salt, 
spread in a flat greased pan and bake slowly 
until browned (325 deg.). Cover with a 
paste made by moistening 2 cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar with evaporated milk, adding 
14 cupful of ground nuts and flavoring with 
almond. Cut in strips: 


Dried Fruit Pie 
14 Cupful of dried apricots 
14 Cupful of dried prunes 
14 Cupful of raisins 
Juice of 14 orange 
14 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
4 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
¥ Teaspoonful of ground 
cloves 
1% Cupfu! of chopped nuts 
(walnuts and almonds) 
1 Cupful of sugar 


Scald the apricots and prunes, pour off 
the boiling water, cover with cold water 


and let soak for at least three hours. Stone 
the prunes and cook them and the apricots 
in the water in which they were soaked until 
the moisture is nearly all cooked away. 
Then add the raisins, orange juice, spices, 
nuts and sugar. Turn the mixture into an 
unbaked pie shell cover with pastry and 
bake at 425 deg. Fahr. for half an hour. This 
amount will make one pie. 


Dried Fruit Whip 


2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch 
14 Cupful of sugar 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
2 Eggs 
Pinch of salt 
14 Lemon 
1 Cupful of cooked dried 
peaches 
1 Cupful of seedless raisins 
14 Cupful of cooked prunes 
14 Cupful of figs 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Mix 
the cornstarch with the sugar and add the 
boiling water gradually. Cook until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Remove from the 
heat, add the softened gefatine, the beaten 
egg yolks, salt and juice and rind of the 
lemon. Allow to cool and when cold add the 
raisins which have been puffed by boiling 
for five minutes, and the other fruits cut in 
pieces. Fold in the beaten egg whites, turn 
into a cold wet mold and allow to set. 
Serves eight. 


Quick Apricot Cream 


1 Can of sweetened condensed 
milk 
3 Tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice 
34 Cupful of apricot juice 
1144 Cupfuls of apricot pulp 


Soak and cook apricots in the usual way 
but add no sugar. Drain, reserving the juice 
and force the pulp through a sieve. Add 
the lemon juice to the condensed milk and 
stir until the mixture thickens. Add the 
apricot juice and pulp and mix thoroughly. 
Pile into sherbet glasses and chill thor- 
oughly. The sherbets may be lined with 
lady fingers or strips of sponge cale if 
desired. 


Fig Pudding 


14 Cupful of cornmeal 
114 Cupfuls of milk 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

34 Cupful of molasses 

4 Teaspoonful of ginger 

(ground) 

14 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 Cupful of figs cut in pieces 
2 Eggs 


Add the cornmeal and the salt to the milk 
and cook in a double boiler for one hour. 
Then add the butter, molasses and spices, 
the beaten egg yolks and the figs. Fold in 
the stiffly beaten egg whites, turn into a 
buttered baking dish and bake for fifteen 
to twenty minutes in a moderate oven 
(350 deg. Fahr.). Serve with lemon sauce. 


Raisin Sauce For Ham 


34 Cupful of raisins 

1 Cupful of water 

4 or 5 cloves 

34 Cupful of sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of cornstarch 

1 Tablespconful of butter 

1 Tablespoonful of vinegar 
Few drops of Worcestershire 

sauce 

Dash of pepper 


Cover the raisins with the water, add the 
cloves and simmer until the raisins are 
tender. Combine the sugar and cornstarch 
and add to the mixture and continue cooking 
and stirring until slightly thickened. Add 
the butter, vinegar, sauce and pepper and 
serve hot with baked ham slices. 






‘For Light, 
Flaky 
Biscuits, 
use Magic 
Baking Powder,” 


says Miss McFar.ang, 


Dietitian of St. Michael’s Hospital 


“I use and recommend Magic : 
because I know itis pure, and * 
free from harmful ingredients.” ‘ £ 


ER position as dietitian of 

St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Toronto, gives added weight to 
the above statement by Miss 
McFarlane. 

For her opinion is based on a 
thorough knowledge of food 
chemistry, and on long and close 
study of food effects upon the 
body. On practical cooking ex- 
perience, too. 

The majority of dietitians in 
public institutions, like Miss 
McFarlane, use and recommend 
Magic exclusively. Because it is 
always uniform, always depend- 
able, and gives consistently bet- 
ter baking results. 

That’s why, too, Magic is the favorite 
of Canadian housewives. It outsells 
all other baking powders combined. 

When you bake at home, you, too, 


wa «= When you bake at 
home, the new 


oe, 


MAGIC COOK 
Ae _ BOOK will give 
Se you dozens of 


recipes for deli- 
cious foods. Send 
the coupon today 
for your FREE 


MAGIC 
COOK BOOK 
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Tested and by 


Insti 
"hatelaine Magazine 


Magic Baking Powder 
is the only baking pow- 
der that has been tested 
and approved hy The 
Chatelaine Institute, 
maintained by The 





x 
eat 
“5 


will find that Magic makes all your 
baked foods unusually light and ten- 
der... and gives you the same per- 
fect results every time. 





Try Miss McFariane's favorite 
recipe for BISCUITS 


2 cups pastry flour* 
4 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder 
1g teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons shortening 
3% cup milk, or half milk 
and half water 


Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cut in the chilled shortening. Now 
add the chilled liquid to make soft dough. 
Toss dough onto a floured board and 
do not handle more than is necessary. 
Roll or pat out with hands to about 4% 
inch thickness. Cut out with a floured 
biscuit cutter. Place on slightly greased 
pan or baking sheet and bake in hot 
oven at 450° F. 12 to 15 minutes. 


*When bread flour is used, for best results 
replace each cupful of pastry flour specified 
in the above recipe with % cup of bread flour. 
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copy. Chatelaine Magazine. 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED C-1 
Fraser Ave. and Liberty St., Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me free copy of the Magic Cook Book. * 
Name “CONTAINS NO ALUM” 


This statement on every 
tin is our guarantee that 
Magic Baking Powder is 
free from alum or any 
harmful ingredient. 

Made in Canada 
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The GREAT races of the world, great in 
energy, vigour and achievement have 
always been consumers of Beef. 


BEEF IS A GREAT STRENGTH FOOD 





ls Concentrated Beef 


Build Up YOUR Strength 
with the Str of BOVRIL 


“EVERY GOOD STORE SELLS IT” 






‘perve roast meats with 
CO=—is =— plenty of rich brown 
~ gravy 


All the best cooks use 
Symington’s Granulated 
Gravy. It makes the best 
gravy, in the quickest, 
simplest way. Always keep 


a tin by you. 
Obtainable at all Leading ae 


= SY Mi INGTON S 
Granulated GRAVY 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd, Market Harborough, Eng. 


Distributors: 
W.G. PATRICK & CO. LTD. 
5,13, Wellington Street, W. 
TORONTO. 





| tages. 
| selected and packed with great care and | 
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of Health 
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cake or in the filling for a nutritious pie. 
Prunes are healthful and delicious, slightly 
| laxative and altogether an economical and 
versatile fruit which should have an import- 
ant place in cold weather meals. When 
purchasing them, remember that they are 
graded according to the number in the 
pound, which, of course, depends on the 
size of the fruit’. The larger prunes command 
the highest price because of their appear- 
ance, not because they are always the | 
choicest flavor. If economy is the main 
consideration, the smaller sizes are usually 
the better buy; a pound of them will supply 
more meat for the money than a pound of 
the more expensive grades. If, on the other 
hand, the “looks” of the fruit is important 
to you, choose one of the medium sizes. 


PRICOTS and dried peaches should be | 
cooked in the same way as stewed 
prunes. Soak them, cook slowly at a low 
temperature adding the sugar a few minutes 
before they are done. And avoid overcook- 
ing! They are equally “serviceable” and | 
can be served in an endless variety of | 
attractive ways. Their delicious tartness | 
| makes them a good accompaniment to many 
less flavorful dishes and their attractive | 
color adds a bright note which appeals to | 
the eye. 

Cooking figs are less expensive than | 
pressed figs which are packed for table use 
without any further preparation. The 
latter are used as a confection rather than as | 
an ingredient though they sometimes add | 
their sweet flavor and moistness to fruit | 
cakes and puddings. - 

In cooking figs, follow the same rule of | 
slow cooking. As a rule, no extra sugar is | 
needed as the fruit itself is quite sweet. 

Not so many years ago, dried apples were 
a familiar standby on every table. They fell 

|somewhat into disfavor however, partly 

because of poor methods of drying and 
cooking and partly because fresh fruit is 
| now much more available all the year round 
and there is not the same necessity for 
preserving them. Dried apples properly 
prepared, make a pleasant change; try | 
cooking them carefully in sweet cider with a | 
little lemon. They are an economical food | 
and should not be overlooked when fresh | 
fruit is scarcer and somewhat more 
expensive. 

Dates and raisins make common dishes 
uncommonly good. They give flavor and 

| richness to cakes, muffins and a variety of | 
| other quick breads. They make excellent | 
| fillings for pies, cookies, and layer cakes and 
combine agreeably with any number of foods 

for different purposes. They may be put 

in the candy which you make as a special | 
treat or they may be forced through the 

| food chopper and formed into delicious 

| confections to keep on hand for impromptu 

entertaining. These may be served to the 

children without misgivings for they are | 
wholesome and popular sweets, 
| Plain ice cream becomes a fancy dessert if | 
chopped raisins are added to the mixture 

before it is quite frozen. It is usually advis- | 
able to plump the raisins before using them 

in this way. A raisin sauce for ham and 

|other meats makes the dish novel and 

especially delicious. In fact, there are so 

many uses for this food that one need make 

only a few suggestions and countless others 

will occur to the housekeeper. 

Dates, too, prove themselves the cook’s 
friend. She uses them in all sorts of baked 
dishes, in puddings and salads, as a sandwich 
filling and with the breakfast cereal. And 
to all they bring the “goodness” they have 
captured from the tropical sunshine under 
which the date palm flourishes. | 

Raisins and dates as well as other varieties | 
of dried fruits are sold in bulk and in| 
packages. In bulk form they are slightly | 
lower in price but the packaged, branded 
| products have certain very definite advan- 

They are of standard quality, are | 
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COCONUT 


| | 4 Overy 
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| FpERe's one important 

| thing most wise house- 

|| wives know about coconut:— 
At every season you can buy 
Baker’s Coconut just as fresh 
and full-flavoured as when the 
sheli was opened. 


That means a lot to you! At 
all times of the year you can 
add the fascinating tropical 
flavour of fresh coconut and 
make every favourite cake or 
pie unbelievably more 
tempting. 

Try Baker’s Coconut in to- 
| | day’s cake or pie. Sold in tins, 
|| packages and by the pound. 
| _ Your grocer sells it. Made in 

| Canada from fresh coconuts. 


4 e é 


DELICIOUS! 
7-minute Coconut Frosting 


2 egg whites (unbeaten), 144 cups sugar, 
5 tablespoons cold water, % teaspoon 
cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1% 
cups Baker’s Coconut, SOU THERN 
STYLE. 


Put egg whites, sugar, water, and cream 
of tartar in upper part of double boiler. 
Beat with rotary egg beater until thor- 
oughly mixed. Place over rapidly boiling 
||| water, beat constantly with rotary e 
| beater, and cook 7 minutes, or unti 
frosting will stand in peaks Remove 
from fire. Add vanilla and % cup coco- 
nut. Beat until thick enough to spread. 
Sprinkle remaining coconut over the 
frosted cake. Makes enough frosting to 


Double recipe for three 10-inch layers. 
(All measurements are level.) 


i 
cover tops and sides of two 9-inch layers, 






Write for free recipe 
book to Consumer 
Service Dept., Gen- 
eral Foods, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ont. 
Al-32M 
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DOMESTIC WORKSHOP | THE PANTRY SHELF 
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BE SURE IT'S HAWES" 


CLEANS 
AS WELL AS 


POLISHES 


a - 


‘ DOWSWELL 
| ELECTRIC WASHER 
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ENAMELLED TUB 


ECONOMICAL 
TO BUY AND OPERATE 


BEAUTY 
PLUS EFFICIENCY 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WOMEN 


The Canadian Kindergarten Institute de- 
sires a large number of women to conduct 
kindergarten schools in their own homes. 


A booklet entitled :— 


“Opportunities in Kindergarten” 


will be sent free on request to any woman 
over 17 years of age, who desires to estab- 
lish herself in a dignified profession at 
very small cost. 


The Canadian Kindergarten Institute 
(Dept. C), Toronto 10, Ont., or 
(Dept. C), 401 Kensington Bldg., Winnipeg 





Labor-Saving 
Equipment 


If you have discovered any new 
device which makes your work in 
the kitchen or home easier, why 
not pass the information along to 
other women? 


The 


Domestic Workshop 
department for the 
ferreting out of new aids for the 
housewife will be glad to hear 
of it. 


a regular 


If there is any additional infor- 
mation you would like regarding 
any of the articles mentioned in 
these columns, we will be glad to 
tell you more about them on 
request. 









A department which seeks out and 


|investigates what is new and good 
~ 


| 


| 








in housekeeping helps 


by VERA E. WELCH 


house is always a joy to behold. The 

furniture is lustrous and the floors are 
always polished until they gleam. I love to 
sit and talk and look at things when I am 
in that house, but hard experience has 
taught me that it is unwise to move about 
hastily. I don’t know how my friends 
manage, but when I visit them I go in 
constant dread of having the rugs slither 
beneath my feet and send me sprawling 
on to the beautifully polished hardwood 
floor. 

Lately, though, I craftily introduced them 
to a substance which prevents slipping. This 
product has been on the market for some 

| years, and it is a marvel to me that every 
| woman who owns hardwood floors, doesn’t 
| use it. Rug-Sta, it is called, and it is 
guaranteed not to harm the finest rugs nor 
mar the floors. Rug-Sta is really a patented 
liquid rubber which forms a thin, colorless 
|coat of rubber on the back of the rug. 

The liquid is easily applied with a clean 

| brush or spray. One hour out of the rays 
of the sun will dry it thoroughly. It is 
non-inflammable and odorless when dry. 
One application a year is all that should be 
necessary, unless, of course, rugs are cleaned 
more frequently. 


“Toe other day I visited friends whose 





Rug-Sta prevents the car:se of 
many accidents on polished 
floors—slipping rugs. 


ANP here’s another comfort-achieving 
device I want to pass on. Did you 
know that there is such a thing as a tap 
that can’t drip. There is—it is built on an 
entirely different principle. In most taps, 
as no doubt you know, the plunger turns as 
the water is shut off, and the constant 
grinding in time tends to wear an impression 


,in the rubber cushion. Then you begin to 


hear the irritating drip-drip-drip of a leaking 
tap. 

The Never-Drip faucet allows the vertical 
plunger to function without turning, so that 
there is no wear on the washer, and there is 
no packing to leak or drip. The result is an 
uninterrupted and efficient service which is 
guaranteed by the manufacturers. 


F YOU have not already got a mattress 

cover for each of your beds, or are needing 
a new one, you will be interested in the 
Lubco covers. These mattress covers are 
made up in three sizes for three types of 
beds: full size for double beds, three-quarter 
size for single beds, and twin size for twin 
beds. They are made in varying grades of 
unbleached muslin, and the covers them- 
selves are equipped with half a dozen tie 
strings for completely enclosing the mat- 
tress. 


any menu. 
Study flavor combinations and choose 





A Directory of Food Products 
and Their Place on the Menu 





| BISCUITS IN VARIETY 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS 


ANUFACTURERS of food 

products have done wonders to 

assist housekeepers in planning and 
preparing interesting and satisfactory 
menus, but probably nowhere has their 
service been more completely demonstrated 
than in the biscuit factories. From them 
come attractive and convenient packages 
yielding varieties that answer the require- 
ments of every conceivable occasion. 


The increasing popularity of soda biscuits | 


is due, in no small measure, to the seemingly 
endless number of shapes, sizes, textures 
and variations which are available. Crisp 
wafers, delicately flavored with cheese or 
lightly salted, are welcomed with soup or 
salad, creamy textured crackers or rich 
pastry-like ones are particularly adapted to 
the making of hors d’oeuvres, your choice 
depending on ‘the topping you have chosen. 
Plain soda biscuits are usually selected 
when a rarebit is planned, or when the 
recipe calls for cracker crumbs, but their 
use is so general that the well-stocked pantry 
shelf is never without them. 


Biscuits in some form are appearing more 
| and more as party foods. Small crisp circles, 
spread lightly with cream cheese, slightly 
thicker fingers covered with seasoned fish or 
meat paste, or tiny triangles topped with 
colorful jam or jelly fit into the daintiest of 
refreshment schemes, while the heartier 
impromptu meals are often built around a 
| rarebit, a creamed dish served on crackers, 
| or just crackers with cheese and jam. 


But enough about crackers. Every home- 
maker realizes their indispensability but 
may be amazed at their variety. 

Biscuits having particular value from a 
health standpoint, may almost claim a class 
of their own. 

When it comes to the fancy biscuits, all 
one needs to do is choose the flavor and 
type that suits the occasion, for they are all 
in the stores—a light one to accompany 
rich desserts, to pack into lunch boxes, to 
serve with the afternoon cup of tea, or 
sugar-filled sandwiches, rich fruited bars, 
marshmallow topped cookies. chocolate 
coated or cocoanut sprinkled to complete 


accompaniments wisely. 

The manufacturer’s service is extended 
even further than just offering you a com- 
plete line of products. He has made selec- 
tions for you, if you find it difficult to 
choose from so many kinds. Carefully 
assembling a representative assortment. he 


packs and wraps them attractively and thus | 


introduces to you many types which will 
later become favorites. 


Ginger Cream Roll 


2 Dozen thin round ginger 
wafers 
Whipped cream 
Preserved ginger 


Spread one wafer with one teaspoonful of | 


whipped cream, cover with a second wafer 
and a second teaspoonful of whipped cream. 
Continue until all of the wafers are used. 


Place the roll lengthwise in a shallow pan | 


and cover with whipped cream. Allow to 
remain in the refrigerator over night. 


cream and sprinkle with chopped ginger. 
Slice diagonally to get the effect of layers. 


| Six servings. 


For | 
serving spread thinly with more whipped | 
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Send in the 
box top from 
a package of Para- 
Sani Waxed Paper. 
Write your dealer’s 
| Name on it and we’ll mail you — free — 

a 36-page booklet giving 100 ways to use 


a“ 
LEFTOVERS” 
reer rn nn snr nr nr nr ee ne a ae ee ee 
| Appleford Paper Products Ltd., | 
| " > ae fer ‘aun a i i i 
nelose 25e fer whic § 
j full ‘Gand (100 feet) carina mPa | 
| vee tins and a copy of your Booklet me 
NGMO. coccccctsuctcnseeves 

| Peer ee ereceseescecnsscestene | 
| BRO a cccccvcvecceesesccsoseeccesosscuscsnepet | 
| CHF  bverscveccctentddedceavanssenvebianvmenene | 
| Name of store where I usually buy waxed paper | 
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Uniformly pure and wholesome. 
For over 80 years the leader. 


GELATINE 
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You Can Be Always Well 


Write for free booklet, “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL” and other literature, also sample 
of Roman Meal! and Kofy-sub, the new 
alkaline beverage, to 


ROBT. G. JACKSON, M.D., 


516 Vine Ave., Toronto 9, Ont, 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of sewing? It pays to 
have it regularly overhauled, just as 
you do your car. The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service has a_ specially 
selected showing of fall and early 
‘ winter styles on 


Pages 46-47 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get 
the sewing machine into working 
order. 


x 
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down to the water’s edge, leaving the doctor 
sitting on the sand. 

She cast a rapid glance up and down the 
shore. A quarter of a mile distant, close to 
the bungalow, there was an object floating 
at the water’s edge. As she looked at it, 
Skeggs came out of the bushes and stood for 
an instant on the beach. Patricia hurriedly 
ducked into the shelter of the trees. 

“Well?” she enquired. ‘So that’s how 
they got here. Now,” and she threw him the 
pistol, ‘‘there’s a job for you, doctor. You 
keep those gentlemen off, somehow—and 
you can look the other way for a bit, too.”’ 

She ran her hand to the collar of her 
flying shirt. 

“What d’you mean?’ There was a note 
of alarm in Lister’s voice. 

“I’m going to swim out,” said Patricia 
between her teeth. “It isn’t far.” 

“You little fool!’ Lister sat up with a 
jerk, and his dull eyes began to glaze. ‘‘Stop 
that nonsense!” 

“Why?” said Patricia, unlacing a boot. 

“Because that lagoon’s full of sharks,” 
said Lister. 

Patricia threw him the tenth of a glance 
from under her eyelids. 

“Oh, sharks?” she asked disparagingly. 

“You hear?’”’ demanded Lister. ‘You 
can’t swim it. I might try myself, if it 
wasn’t that a smashed scapula doesn’t 
rather spoil one for swimming. And even 
then I shouldn’t expect to get through.” 

Pat Wilde stood up in light breeches and 
not a great deal else. She put out her tongue 
at the crippled Lister in a manner she had 
forgotten at infant’s school. Then she 
seized him by his sound shoulder and twisted 
him away from her. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘eyes off! And if either 
of those two gentlemen put in an appear- 
ance, you know what to do with them.” 

She ran down the beach and plunged 
splashing into the lagoon. 


WHITE arm whirling out of the 

limpid water, a black head bobbing 
furiously through it, the steady and sus- 
tained threshing of the expert swimmer— 
these were the things that Lister, for the 
next few minutes, had as the sole image on 
his retina; that, and the horrid threat of the 


one of our family,” and under the touch of a 
loving hand the sobs subside. 


IHERE’S a typical day in court—but 

what happens afterward? 

One of the most interesting developments 
in Canada has been the Sir Hugh John 
Macdonald memorial hostel for boys, where 
a number of the lads go when there is room 
for them. This hostel is a home with a 
small “‘h,’’ named after the late Sir Hugh 
John Macdonald, magistrate for Winnipeg. 
It has a special interest for Judge Hamilton 
who, realizing that there were many children 
coming to court to whom a sentence in the 
Detention home was too severe, yet knew 
that home conditions did not warrant their 
return. It has only been in existence a few 
years, yet has already shown that the age 
of miracles is not past, and more than 
justified its being. It is, I believe, the only 
one of its kind in Canada. There are no 
special rules other than those of an ordinary 
home. The children attend the regular city 
schools and are in no way branded as 
institutional children. Nothing is locked up. 
They come and go to school each day, free 
of supervision, and night finds them back 
at their places ready for the bountiful 
supper. 

While the hostel is entirely a community 
affair, supported by voluntary contributions, 
the boys have many helps. The father of 
one of the first boys sent to it comes down 
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triangular cruising fin, the dart and the 
slashing chop of cruel serried teeth. Franti- 
cally, and the more frantically from his very 
helplessness, he scanned the smooth surface 
of the lagoon for the first break in the water, 
the first appearance of that fatal curved 
triangle. He found himself murmuring 
prayers and curses under his breath as the 
girl without a backward look ploughed her 
way toward the twin pontoons and safety. 

It may have taken three minutes before 
Lister saw that she would succeed in her 
effort, that the next few strokes would give 
her a hold on the machine. He saw her raise 
her body, dripping in the morning light, on 
to a pontoon, swing athletically over the 
side of the cockpit, and momentarily vanish. 
A couple of nosing black shapes lounged 
across from the other shore and began to 
investigate this queer thing that was 
mirrored in their still home; Lister saw them 
circle about it, and even rub themselves 
hungrily against the pontoons. 

Then a buzz woke the silences, the crash 
of a backfire, and at once, steady and 
heartening, the roar of the seaplane’s 
engines. The propeller began to turn, slowly 
at first, but soon spinning itself into an 
iridescent circle of light. He saw Patricia 
slip out on the pontoon again, and slip the 
anchor chain with a splash. 

Saw, too, another splash—a sharp, little 
spurt of water a couple of yards to one side 
of the plane. Glanced up the beach to see 
Diggory and Skeggs, frantically launching 
their collapsible boat a quarter-mile distant. 
As he watched, Skeggs fired again. 

Something took Lister by the throat and 
he staggered to his feet with a hoarse cry. 
Pistol in hand he limped down to the beach, 
and from the water’s édge, impossibly, 
began to bombard the rocking boat three 
hundred yards away. 

Diggory looked up at the hum of a bullet 
over his head and saw him. He stopped 
rowing an instant, and said something to 
Skeggs, pointing, and clearly with the steel 
jewel case in his mind. Lister shifted it to 
his sound hand, and the pair wavered; then 
Skeggs once more picked up his rifle. 

They had reckoned without Pat Wilde, 
however. Without a second’s hesitation she 
had swung the great plane round and driven 


it straight at their frail boat. Skeggs cast 
one look at the monster roaring down upon 
them; and then he and Diggory devoted 
themselves passionately to paddling out of 
its track. 

Past them Patricia swerved, the waves of 
her wake going perilously near to swamping 
them. Then, before they could recover, she 
was heading for Lister, engines throttled 
down, her speed across the water dropping 
away. 

Lister saw her coming, and ran waist deep 
into the lagoon. The pontoons charged down 
at him, he heard Patricia’s ‘Jump!’ and ina 
moment he was lying across the canvas, 
dripping, bruised and half-senseless. Another 
bullet from Skeggs ripped through a wing. 

Patricia, huddled in an old coat, reached 
out a hand and shook him, steadying the 
machine. Together, by a miracle of balanc- 
ing, they heaved the doctor in over the side 
of the cockpit; and Patricia, thrusting her 
wet hair out of her face, flicked the throttle 
wide open. 

Circling, she rose to two thousand feet. 
Then deliberately she swung back over the 
lagoon again. Diggory and Skeggs were just 
scrambling ashore in a very undignified 
manner, and Pat Wilde, with another 
sublimely impudent look at Lister, dived 
straight at them. At a couple of hundred 
feet she straightened out, stood up in her 
seat and waved at them as she rushed by; 
and then, leaving them open-mouthed on the 
beach, she headed north and west for Kanga. 

Late that night Lister sat up in his bed 
at the hotel, his shoulder dressed and throb- 
bing, and was interviewed by a red-haired 
young gentleman who introduced himself as 
the local correspondent for the Synthetic 
Press. He was full of the news, extracting 
a great deal of it from the Inspector of 
Dutch Police who had started four hours 
earlier with a dozen constables to bring 
Messrs. Diggory and Skeggs to the justice 
that awaited them. And he was brightly 
epigrammatic about Patricia, who lay up 
stairs, sleeping the sleep of the very tired. 

“A brilliant girl, of course,”” he opined. 
“One of the world’s best airmen—and so on. 

He grinned toothily at Lister, flourishing a 
pad of telegraph forms. 

“I don’t know that I’ve much to say,” 
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one night a week and gives the boys train- 
ing in radio construction and repairs, and 
is preparing some of the older boys for this 
work. A carpenter gives one night a week 
for manual training; a teacher another 
night for extra school work. In Mr. and 
Mrs. Cory, the house father and mother, the 
boys find a real understanding and sym- 
pathy. -There are no bad boys, Mr. Cory 
believes; only boys who have not had a fair 
chance. The hostel is there to give the lads 
that chance, and the only tragedy is the 
lack of room—so many boys should go to 
this hostel who cannot get in! 


[X THE fall of 1929, Judge Hamilton was 
puzzled by the large number of juvenile 
gangs coming before him, some on the 
pettiest offenses, others on really serious 
charges. It was borne in on him as he 
studied the question, in court and out, that 
the solution of the matter was in using that 
natural gang spirit in some supervised way. 
As he said one evening, “I kept thinking 
someone might have made a ball team out 
of them, but no one did.” 

Five of them were before him one morn- 
ing. The only excuse they offered was they 
had nothing to do and had just drifted into 
mischief. 

“Why don’t you belong to some club?” 
he asked. 

“Nobody wants foreigners "’ they replied. 

The judge studied them for a moment. 


“If we start a club will you stand by it?” 

“You bet!” 

“Then meet me at Stella Avenue Mission 
next Saturday night at eight o’clock.” 

“Can we bring anyone else?” 

“Yes, aS many as you want.” 

On Saturday night there were fourteen 
instead of five. They talked matters over 
and decided that the following Saturday 
night they would meet again, draw up rules, 
and elect officers. 

The following Saturday night Mr. H. C. 
Dawson was with the judge and they faced 
twenty-nine boys. The first slate of officers 
was elected and the time and place of 
meeting arranged. The third Saturday 
night there were forty-nine boys there and 
the club has grown and grown until today 
the enrolment stands at ninety-seven. 

Progress had to be slow, for all suggestions 
came from the boys, and you must remember 
they were children of foreign parents. One 
evening the question of a name was 
mentioned. 

“All right, what name do you want?” 
asked the judge and Mr. Dawson. After a 
good deal of discussion and considerable 
thought they decided unanimously on “The 
Canadian Bulldogs,”’ and of their own 
volition announced their determination to 
make their end of the city, which had been 
the worst, the cleanest. They did. Com- 
mitments from that end of the city went 
down more than half the following year. 
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said the doctor. ‘You leave me out of it.” 

“My dear sir,” said the young man 
agitatedly. ‘Impossible, quite impossible. 
We must have the stuff from you. Think of 
the public—think of the breakfast tables in 
the morning. Can’t you see the headlines? 

“I can,” said Lister grimly, “very well.” 

“Then why hesitate, sir?” demanded the 
tyrant. ‘And there’s Miss Wilde to think 
of, too. I can’t-——most unfortunately I can’t 

get a word out of her edgeways. She 
she told me to go to the devil, as a matter 
of fact. Through her door, not ten minutes 
ago. That’s not what we're accustomed to, 
I don’t mind owning. Pat Wilde’s getting a 
swelled head.” 

“She is, is she?’’ asked Lister. ‘“That’s 
interesting, besides’’-his voice grew most 
unaccountably warm—‘“‘being an--ahem! 
lie, young man. Miss Wilde doesn’t know 
what a swelled head is. Unlike some other 
people,”” he added with intention. 

The young gentleman put his head on one 
side. ‘“Oh-h!” he said; and then ‘‘Oh-h!”’ 
again, and there were things in the exclama- 
tions that might have meant anything at 
all. ‘‘Will you let me quote that, doctor?” 
he asked anxiously. ‘““That’s just the very 
ingredient I wanted for a perfect-—an abso- 
lutely perfect —story. Say I may quote you 
and I'll leave you alone.” 

“What d’ye mean?” Lister growled at 
him. 

‘‘Romance, sir, romance. The one thing 
needed. Something to—ah—link your name 
with hers. You see? They'll eat it up, sir 
just eat it up. Perfect!” 

Dr. Lister's face darkened suddenly. ‘‘Get 
out of this,”’ he said dangerously. ‘You and 
your crawling press! If you publish a word 
of that stuff, my lad,” his tone grew kinder 
“T’ll—I'll break every bone in your body. 
You hear?” 

The young man, who was after all some- 
thing of a psychologist, withdrew, grinning 
more than ever. 

“Downy old bird,” he said to himself as 
he went downstairs. ‘‘He knows something.” 
For he, too, had seen Patricia Wilde. 

Above him Lister sat on the edge of his 
bed, a slightly bewildered look on his lean 
countenance. Then he smiled reflectively to 
himself and turned in. 


They haven’t many written rules, but 
one judges, from little things that happen, 
there are many unwritten ones none the 
less understood and adhered to. 


NE AFTERNOON, after the last visitor 

had gone, Judge Hamilton looked up to 
find himself facing half a dozen girls. who, 
very quietly but smilingly, introduced them- 
selves as “‘sisters or sweethearts of the 
Bulldogs.”” ‘‘We would like to know,” they 
said, “‘if it is necessary for us to go through 
the juvenile court to secure a club like the 
boys? We can if we have to, but we would 
rather not.” 

Now what could be done with a request 
like that? 

A girl's cluh was formed. For a short 
time it met at the Sir Hugh John Macdonald 
Hostel but soon overflowed all available 
space there, and now meets at the 
Y W.C. A. under the capable leadership of 
Mrs. Patterson, widow of the late Judge 
Patterson. 

It has a membership of sixty, all girls of 
foreign parentage but of the finest calibre 
whose avowed intention is to be the best 
type of Canadian girls. 

These clubs are proving to Winnipeg that 
prevention is better than cure, and their 
members are having a wonderful time, and a 
real preparation for Canadian citizenship at 
the same time. What is being done in your 
community? 





_— 
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KnoxSparklingGelatine willhelp youcon- 
vert left-over meats, fruits, or vegetables 
into new appetizing main dishes—delecta- 
ble salads—and dainty desserts. Best of all, 
your family will never guess such delight- 
ful dishes could be made of “left-overs”. 
There is enough gelatine in one package 
of Knox to make the delicious Fruit Rice 
Bavarian pictured here—and three other 
recipes besides, each dish serving six 
people generously. Never be afraid that 
Knox will conflict with whatever food you 
use with it. Knox is pure, real gelatine— 
not sweetened, not colored, not flavored. 


Send for FREE Knox Books, “Dainty Des- 
serts and Salads” and “Food Economy”. 


FRUIT RICE BAVARIAN 
(6 Servings ) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


1 cup cooked rice 

1 cup cream or evapor- 
ated milk 

% teaspoonful vanilla 


% cup cold water 
% cup sugar 
\% teaspoonful salt 
% cup fruit 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes 
and dissolve over hot water. Add to hot cooked 
rice, and add sugar, salt and vanilla. Beat well, 
and when it begins to thicken, beat in fruit. 
(Cooked pineapple, maraschino cherries, fresh or 
canned peaches, strawberries or cooked apples. 
Bananas or preserved figs with one tablespoon- 
ful lemon juice may also be combined with the 
rice mixture.) Fold in whipped cream or whipped 
evaporated milk. Turn into wet mold, and chill. 
When firm, unmold and garnish with fruit or a 
few nut meats. With fresh fruit, additional 
sugar may be required, and if fresh pineapple is 
used it should be first scalded. 
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KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C, 
140 St. Paul Street West, Montreal. 


Please mail me, FREE, your two books, “Dainty 
Desserts and Salads” and “Food Economy.” 











making every 5th ridge, 7 times, There will 
then be 78 sts. 

Now bind off 5 sts at beginning of each of 
next 12 rows (6 ridges) leaving 18 sts in 
centre. Knit 10 ridges and then bind off Ist 
at beginning of row 11 times. Bind off the 
7 remaining sts, and with crochet hook sl st 
into 2 sts, ch 3, miss 3 sts, sl st into last 2 
sts; turn and sl st across chain and down side 
of strap and fasten yarn. This strap is 
fastened to button on back allowing all of 
point to lap over back. 

Make the back in same way except that 
only 1 row is knitted on the 18 sts which are 
then bound off. Do not break off the yarn 
but sew sides together, or crochet with single 
stitches, then pick up 64 sts around bottom 
of leg on right side and knit 7 rows plain; 
bind off on 8th row on wrong side making 
4 ridges. Sl] st with hook over end of ridges 
and ch 3 sts and fasten in end of outer ridge 


for buttonhole. Edge with green to match | 
neck and sl st over buttonhole and other end 
of leg. 

Make a buttonhole of 3 ch sts of double 
yarn over the 11th rib at top of front of 
panties counting from each side seam. 

At top of back count 16 sts from side seam 
and pick up next 10 sts to make suspenders, 
and knit plain till there are 102 ridges or 
about 18 inches. Bind off and make other 
suspender to match. 

Sew a button about 34 of an inch from the 
end, also one on each suspender in back at 
waist. Also a button on each leg and on back 
for strap between legs. 

To hold the suspenders in place on the | 
shoulders crochet a little strap of green yarn 
as follows: ch 15 sts and work d c on both 
sides of ch. Sew to front edge of shoulder 
opening at neck and at the other end to 
shoulder just beyond opening. 


Putting the Presents to Work 


Continued from page 22 


THE ELECTRIC GRILL 


the morning, or a chilled fruit salad which 
may also come out of a can. 

All hail to the business girl who manages 
her affairs as capably as any captain of 
industry! And heaven bless the manufac- 
turers of food and convenient appliances 
which make her housekeeping as effortless as 
a “Happy New Year” message. 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Lamb Chops 
Browned Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 
Lettuce and Green Pepper Salad 
Fruit Cup Fancy Biscuits 
Tea or Coffee 





Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Sausages 
Slivered Carrots 
Celery 
Chocolate Walnut Blanc Mange 
(Made the previous night and chilled) 
Tea or Coffee 


Potato Cakes 


AN ELECTRIC TOASTER 


Cinnamon Toast 


Remove the crusts from quarter-inch | 
slices of bread, cut into fingers or triangles, | 
and toast on both sides. Spread lightly with 
butter and sprinkle with a mixture of sugar | 
and cinnamon—one tablespoonful of cin- 
namon to half a cupful of sugar, white or 
brown. Place in the oven to melt the sugar 
slightly. Honey may be substituted for the | 
sugar if desired. 


Orange Toast 


16 Cupful of sugar 
Y Cupful of orange juice 
Grated rind of one orange 


Mix the orange juice and rind with the 
sugar, and spread on the hot buttered toast. 
Brown lightly in a hot oven or under a 
broiler flame. 


Why I Let My Wife Spoil Me 


Continued from page 12 


to her under any circumstances, I let her 
see I still have an eye for a pretty face and 
an ear for other feminine conversation. 


OST women, although they seldom 
admit it, marry a man with a ‘secret 
intention of reforming him, and it’s a bitter 
disappointment for a girl who has been 
inwardly intrigued with the alleged vices 
and shortcomings of a man— Ever notice 
how the fellow with a bit of a reputation 
gets the best girl?—to find he really hasn’t 
any, and that with marriage he has left his 
former weaknesses behind. Old people, 
between dozes in comfortable chairs will 
nod their heads approvingly and remark 
how lucky she is. But not the girl. She's 
been cheated. One of her life ambitions has 
been thwarted and instead of an interesting, 
unknown quantity to be carefully culti- 
vated, her husband is just an ordinary fellow 
who never gives her a moment of worry or 
uncertainty, and who she in time comes to 
accept just as Sunday, Monday or anything 
| else that is positively certain and reliable. 
Not I. The chap who allows himself to 
sink to such prosaic depths will never be 
| spoiled; never have his wife drive to his 
office with a raincoat because a storm has 
unexpectedly come up; will never arrive 
home and find she’s invited four or five of 
his cronies for dinner with a round of poker 
afterward, just to surprise him. Never find 
his pyjamas cosily warming on the radiator 
|on winter nights, or his suit, shirt and tie to 
match laid out for him. Never will he know 
the pleasure, the companionship of a wife 
who has learned to cast a plug, handle 








wriggling worms and take a bass off a hook 
just because he likes fishing, or know the 
tingle that stirs the vanity of a masculine 
heart more than anything else, when he 
realizes that his wife, even after years, still 
finds him attractive enough to consider 
other women rivals and govern hersef 
accordingly. 

Helen is still trying to reform me. She 
never will completely, and in her heart of 
hearts I think she knows it and is glad. 

I know a lot of women who, when they 
read this, will be tearing their hair and their 
indignation will be a sight to behold. In my 
mind’s eye I can see feminine noses, large, 
small, retroussé and Grecian, giving sniffs of 
contempt and disdain. I can hear voices 
angry, sceptical and sarcastic, calling me 
fool, egotist and worm. All of them will say 
Helen’s a sap, doormat and slave. She isn’t. 
She’s a clever, intelligent woman. She 
doesn’t do any more than any other wife, 
but she does it in a different way which 
brings her the rewards she’s looking for 
and for that matter every other wife is. 

Let them rave. I don’t care. Helen and I 
are happy. We're great pals. We do every- 
thing together. Weare even more in love 
than when we were engaged, and what’s 
more, our two children, young Jack—named 
after a wise old chap who gave me a lot of 
good advice about married life—and Jane, 
think their mother and dad are a couple of 
real sports and regular fellows whom they 
can play with, work with, and rely upon. 

I let my wife spoil me because she likes to 

~and I like it. Incidentally, I spoil her, too. 
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BETTER BRISTLES 


THAT KEEP THEIR 


BETTER SHAPE 


Prepare and lightly butter attractively | 
shaped pieces of toast as directed above. | 


Give Tek the most strenuous sort of 
a workout, morning and night, Even 
after months of daily brushing and 
| drenching in water it cleans teeth 
| better and vitalizes gums, Better 
Shape, Tek fits even the sharp curve 
behind your front teeth. Better 
Bristles, Tek removes stains and 
prevents the accumulation of tartar. 
With its Better Shape and Better 
Bristles Tek is a Better Value. It 

| is made in Canada and is on sale at 
all drug stores. Why not try a Tek 


today ? 


Product of 


Vow Limited 


MONTREAL CANADA 


18 





| 
the modern 
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TOOTH BRUSH 
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Pullover No. 550 


KNIT 


This Attractive Pullover 
with Monarch Yarn 


Just Send This Coupon 
for Free Instructions 


There’s nothin difficult about it. We will } 
send you, absolutely free, complete instruct- 
ions telling you —— much yarn you will — 
need . oat wood needles to use - - directing 
you stitch by stitch right to the finish. “It’s 
so easy anybody can do it. 
Remember... you will get the best results 
if you use Monarch Hand Knitting Yarns 
for all your home knitting. Seven brands 
-all in a range of new attractive colours. - 
ali at new low prices ... known everywhere 
for their quality and economy. 


Clip and mail this coupon today. 
Monarch a 4 Ce. Ltd., 
Dunnville. Onta 


Kindly send me, absolutely free, complete 
knitting testrentions for Pullover No. 550 





Mercolized Wa 
Keeps Skin Young 


It ges off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
eer. kin is then ait, Game. Velvet and tase 
ounger. e ax brings out | 

me den bea 


uty. Toremove 
S cantelt pint witch hazel. 





me ounce Powdered Roneite eo | 
At all Greg 6 stores, | 


SPRING CLOTHES 


For a few hours each week 

we will help you buy that 

sport costume you want. 
Address your enquiry to: 

Locat Representatives’ Dept. 
Tue MacLean PUuBLIsHING 
Company, LimITeD 
153 University Avenug, Toronto, Ont. 








DON'T Avoid the embarrassment of gray. faded, 


bleached or streaked hair. Tint it easily 
HAVE and instantly to its natural shade, from 
lightest blond to deepest black. Just 


GRAY eomb through harmless. odorless Brown- 
atone. Guaranteed results. Does not pre- 
HAI R vent perfect waving of the hair. At all 

dealers, 50c. Or send 10¢ for trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Ce., Dept. EE 14, Windsor, Ontario. 


BROWNATO NE 


“TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
LLL A A 


FOR A WEE MAN 


A Knitted Two-piece Suit 
by ELSIE GALLOWAY 


and convenient for the tiny man of 

diaper age, as the envelope fastening of 
the panties is a very practical feature, and 
the suspenders may be lengthened to give 
longer service to the garment, or they could 
be removed and the little sweater and 
panties sewed together at the waist to give 
added length. 

Four ply fingering yarn of medium weight 
in parchment shade was used, and the trim- 
ming was a soft shade of green known as 
chantilly which is a favorite just now. The 
suit requires 5 ounce balls of parchment and 
1 ball of green, a set of 2 celluloid knitting 
needles No. 8, and a medium-sized bone 
crochet hook; also 7 small buttons. 

To make the little pullover, cast on 62 
sts and knit in ribbing of knit 2 sts and purl 


"Tea little suit will be both serviceable 


| 2 sts for 14 rows or 2 inches. 


15th row—Purl 2 sts, knit 2 sts; repeat 
across needle. 

16th row—Knit 2 sts, purl 2 sts; repeat 
across needle. 

17th row—Knit 2 sts, purl 2 sts; repeat 
across needle. 

18th row—Purl 2 sts, knit 2 sts; repeat 


| across needle. 


These 4 rows make 1 pattern and should 
be repeated 12 times when work should 
measure 614 inches from the beginning. 

Now knit 15th and 16th rows adding 14 
sts to end of 16th row for right sleeve. Turn 
and knit 17th row adding 14 sts for left 
sleeve. Turn and knit 18th row continuing 
the pattern across the sleeves. There will 


be 90 sts on the needle. 


Beginning again with 15th row work 24 
rows in pattern and work should then 
measure 9 inches. Then knit 30 sts in 
pattern 30 sts plain and 30 sts in pattern. 

Repeat the last row 6 times, then knit 
30 sts in pattern, 4 sts plain, bind off 22 sts 
for neck, 4 sts plain, 30 sts in pattern. Slip 
first 34 sts off on a spare needle and knit 8 
rows on the remaining 34 sts making 4 
ridges at neck edge. Next row knit 4 sts 
plain and only 6 sts in pattern to make 
underlap for shoulder opening. Knit 8 rows 
on these 10 sts then bind them off beginning 
at neck edge. Then with crochet hook 
work sc down side of these rows to bring 
_ wool back to needle. Knit across and back 
‘then with crochet hook make a chain of 
10 sts. Now draw yarn through each stitch 
and slip it on to a knitting needle and 
continue across row. In next row knit 6 of 


The original of 
this cunning little 
two-piece suit was 
knitled in parch- 
ment color wool 
trimmed with soft 
green, but the style 
lends itself to any 
color combination. 


4 sts plain. The first 4 sts are knitted plain 
on this edge till neck is finished. When there 
are 3 ridges widen every other rqw on neck 
edge by making 2 sts (knitting first the front 
loop and then the back loop of st) out of last 
st of row 8 times. There will then be 42 sts 
on the needle. Knit added stitch plain and 
when 2 sts are added knit 4 sts plain and the 
rest in pattern. Knit 2 more rows then leave 
these sts on a spare needle and knit the other 
side im the same way. Then cast on 6 sts on 
neck edge and knit the stitches off the first 
needle thus joining the two sides for front. 
Knit in pattern except the 14 sts in centre 
which are knit plain for 4 rows making 2 
ridges in centre and the sleeves will then be 
18 patterns wide. Bind off 14 sts at begin- 
ning of each of next 2 rows. 

Now knit in pattern except 14 sts in centre 
front till there are 4 ridges in centre. Next 
2 rows (1 ridge) knit only 10 sts plain in 
centre; 2 rows only 6 sts plain; and 2 rows 
only 2 sts plain; then knit in pattern all | 
across till there are 12 patterns below sleeve | 
and front is same length as back above 
ribbing. Then knit 14 rows of ribbing knit 
2 sts and purl 2 sts and bind off on wrong 
side. 

Pick up 36 sts across lower edge of sleeve 
on right side of work and knit 9 rows plain; 
bind off on wrong side on 10th row making 
5 ridges. 

Finish neck and sleeves with green yarn 
working a row of double crochet sts making a 
picot of 2 ch fastened back in last d c after | 
every 6th d c; work only single crochet 
around the underlap on shoulder. 

Close shoulder with snap fastener bringing 
front over the 4 ridges of underlap. 


Panties 


Cast on 64 sts and knit lst, purl lst, for 
14 rows of ribbing, or if preferred the ribbing 
may be k 2 sts, p 2 sts same as on pullover. | 
Then knit plain till there are 36 ridges | 
increasing at the end of each of the 2 rows | 


| 


| 
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‘CROCHET 


these added sts in pattern and the remaining | 


A Fascinating 





There are always new, in- 
triguing designs to be dis- 
covered in crochet work, 
and the most pleasurable 
results are obtained by 
using J. & P. Coats’ Mer- 
cer-Crochet. It is a fine, 
highly mercerized 'thread, 
that is used in the making 
of light or heavy lace, in- 
sets, decorative filet, lun- 
cheon sets, and finished 
crochet effects. 

The rich, artistic results 
so desirable, are only 
achieved by using the very 
best crochet thread, that 
will not pull; that is elas- 
tic, durable and lustrous. 
Coats’ Mercer-Crochet is 
used in making the most 
intricate designs in the 
more expensive lace or 
crochet, for you know that 
it will remain lovely, stand 
hard wear, and assure 
you of lasting perfection. 
Coats’ Mercer-Crochet 
thread comes in white and 
ecru, as well as in beauti- 
ful pastel shades. Ask for 
it at your favourite store. 
Design illustrated, No. 43 
—from our booklet New 
Imported Crochet Designs 
Booklet sent on receipt of 
10c. Address dept. XI. 


J. & P. Coats’ 


MERCER- 
CROCHET 


MADE IN CANADA 


By 21 
THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTONCO., 


MONTREAL 


| Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 
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Skilful color contrasts are quite the smartest thing, according to our 

latest word from Paris. So Chatelaine Patterns present styles that 

can be simply adapted to two or three color combinations. Yokes 

lapels (only one of them if you want to be very chic), vestees, skirts, 
and trimmings, provide gay contrast in these five frocks. 





aca 


| | 
|| 


~ 


No. 298—Brown for its basic color and a soft green or 
blue for contrasting yoke and jacket lapels, would be a 
striking color scheme for this ensemble. Sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
55¢ yards of 39-inch material for the sleeveless frock 
and jacket with 1 yard of 39-inch contrasting material. 
Sleeves in the frock are optional. 


Ay XQ 
WA 786 


No. 570—Very smart in its tailored severity is this little 
bolero frock. The entire vestee might be of champagne 
color to contrast with say a plum color frock; or one or 
both lapels only might vary. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches bust measure. Size 34 requires 314 yards of 39- 
inch material with 7% yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material, 






No. 669—Cleverly cut bias lines slenderize the heavier 
figure. Black crépe de Chine with a delicate pattern in 
pale pink, combined with pale pink cross-over vestee 
would be a charming effect. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards 
of 39-inch material with 3¢ yard of 39-inch contrasting 
material. 


No. 811—This charming frock contains a choice of two 
contrasts. The scalloped collar and deep cuffs may be 
of ivory, or the entire top might offer a harmonious 
contrast to the skirt. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39-inch 
material with one yard of 35-inch contrasting for collar 
and cuffs, 











No. 786—Jaunty in deep red wool weave is this attrac- 
tive frock. Black binding and belt furnishes contrast. 
Or, if preferred, a striking color scheme might be effected 
with dark grey material and crimson binding and belt. 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material with 244 
yards of binding. 





Price 15 cents: 


g 
| 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on Inside Back Cover, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name both the number and size of the style desired. 
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~ WE GRADUATE INTO “GOWNS" 


665 


No. 666—The natural waistline is accented in this 
attractive frock, in a very charming and unusual 
manner. The bodice gathers slightly into the panel 
which continues down the length of the frock. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 34 
requires 314 yards of 39-inch material with %¢ yard of 
18-inch lace. 


No. 674—The gracious lines of this charming hostess 
gown give it a simple dignity that is enhanced by the 
richness of black velvet and lace. Notice the low- 
dipping sleeves edged with lace. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 414 yards 
of 39-inch material with 234 yards of lace edging. 





TWO SPECIALIZED FEATURES 


Did you know that you can secure any Chatelaine pattern cut to 
your own individual measurements ? The charge is 75 cents for 


this special cutting service, or 50 cents for a child's pattern. 


If you are not quite sure about some detail of cutting out or put- 
ting together your pattern, send a stamped addressed envelope to 


’ ° > - : & 
Miss Louise Lennox, who will give free advice on your problem. : 


No. 665-—The sheen of satin and the softness of geor- 
gette combine to make this frock one of the loveliest 
styles for formal afternoon wear. Two shades of plum 
color would be a rich color scheme. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inches bust measure. Size 34 requires 414 yards 
of 39-inch material with 114 yards of 35-inch contrasting 
material. 


No. 644—A bewitching mixture of simplicity and 
sophistication is this frock. It might be worked out in 
black with scarlet bows at hip and shoulder, or would 
be equally intriguing in blue and pink. Sizes 32, 34, 
36 and 38 inches bust measure. Size 34 requires 374 
yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 668—Very clever are the lines of this slim frock, 
and the twisted girdle is an unusually charming effect. 


It is equally successful in velvet or satin. Sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 


Price 15 cents 


33% yards of 39-inch material with 134 yards of lace. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be ‘obtained from the stores listed on Inside Back Cover, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name both the number and size of the atyle desired. 
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«Glass Houses 


Continued from page 15 


private office at the back of her store. There 
was a rap on the door, and Julie entered. 

“A gentleman to see you, Mrs. Gibson!’ 

“Don’t bother me with pedilars,’’ she said 
tersely. ‘‘Get rid of them. You 
understand?” 

The girl went out. 
turning the key in the lock. In a flash she 
had mounted a high stool, and gazed 
curiously through the soiled net on the fan- 
light. She could distinguish only vague 
shadows. Making a tiny rift in the curtain, 
she peered through. 

A dim alcove outside her door made it 
difficult. But Sarah glimpsed a large, square 
form silhouetted against the front window. 
He had his back turned; as Julie approached, 
he looked around. Sarah clutched the top 
of the door in alarm. George Howard! Yes, 
it was—it was. She grew faint and dizzy, 
almost losing her balance. Weakly, with 
trembling limbs, she crawled down from the 
stool, and sank, half-fainting into a chair. 

Sarah sat making her plans one morning 
at breakfast; pouring a second cup of coffee 
while waiting for Garry. A merry whistle 
on the stair. 

“Hello, Lady Bountiful!” 

He seated himself and began digging into 
his grapefruit. 

Sarah winced at the name, though at 
one time she had rather liked this sobriquet 
which had originated among her friends. 

“Everybody's asking when you're sailing? 
I didn’t know exactly what to tell them! 
Is it next Saturday?” 

He glanced thoughtfully at his plate. A 
little pucker came between his eyes. She 
saw the line of his chin harden. 

“I didn’t say definitely I was going 
abroad!’ 

“Garry, you don’t mean to back out 
now?” she said with faint alarm. ‘After 
we've told everybody? It’s—it’s—’”’ 

“It’s darned rot,” he cut in tersely. 

Sarah looked at him blankly. It was the 
first time he had opposed her and in such a 
tone. Her heart pounded. Had he heard 
anything? What if the Howards had started 
rumors? 

“Garry, don’t you realize you must get 
away—see something of life? You'll never 
take your place—” 

“‘I’ll take my place, all right,’’ he 
interrupted, “I start on Monday!” 

“‘W-what do you mean?” 

“Going to work.” 

“Work? You silly boy!’’ She tried to 
laugh it off, though her heart quaked within 
her. “When I need your pay envelope I'll 
let you know.” 

Garry’s jaw squared. He looked at her 
evenly, his eyes determined. 

“Listen, mater, I’m through with this 
society stuff. Sick of being a mess. I’ve 
been offered a job. Now, mother, don’t 
take it like that. I haven’t accepted it yet. 
Just got the chance yesterday. Meant to 
talk to you first. It’s a good firm, Scott- 
Wilkins Automobile. Later, when I learn 
the game, they’ll put me over the used car 
department.” 

“‘Used cars?” she gasped. ‘‘s-secondhand?”’ 

“Well, what’s wrong with secondhand?” 

*“*You—-you—in the secondhand busi- 
ness?’’ she laughed dramatically. 


Sarah rose, softly 





Then she hesitated and sat rigid, staring. | 
Someone coming up the stone steps to the 
front door . 

There was a long peal at the door bell. 

“Mother, what is it?” 

“It’s —oh, I can’t tell you,” 
shivering all over. 

‘Mother, you're in trouble. 
lately. Tell me.’ 

“It’s—it’s that Howard,”’ she heard Sie 
Own voice gasp. | 

They heard an apologetic cough. Alice, 
the parlor maid, stood at the door, looking 
at them uncertainly. 

“‘Mr. George Howard — 
Hollander.” 

“Show him into the library. 
him.” 

Alice disappeared, and the young man 
bent over his hysterical mother. 

“Now dear, try and tell me about it. So | 
I'll know how to talk to Howard.” 

Sarah uttered a helpless cry as though in 
physical pain. Even now, if she dared lie— 
But it was useless. He was waiting. She | 
had to . . . Bowing her head on Garry’s 
shoulder, she blurted out the story in a few 
broken sentences, never once daring to look | 
at his face. 

Garry listened, speechless. She could fee! 
his young body grow tense as she talked. 
When she had finished, he withdrew his arms 
from around her, rising to his feet. 

“T’ll see Howard,” he said grimly. A 
moment later when she looked up, he was 
gone. 


she whispered, 


I’ve felt it | 


to see Mra. | 


I'll talk to 


T WAS HOURS—an eternity. Yet the 

clock registered only fifteen minutes. 
She waited in agony. Another ten minutes | 
dragged by. 

Mrs. Hollander started, hearing the front 
door open and close. Garry’s footsteps. 
Mechanically she brushed the glossy waves 
of her marcelle. She turned as he entered. 

Garry walked over to her without a 
word, placing a small printed card in her | 
hand. He watched her as she stared at the 
lettering. 

Sarah couldn’t make out the first name; | 
her eyes seemed blurred. Vaguely she read | 
the words Life Insurance. Then she noticed 
George Howard's signature in the lower 
corner. 

She gazed a little wildly at her son. 

“Mother, dear, don’t look so strange!” | 
Garry had his arm around her now. ‘“‘Can’t | 
you understand? Howard didn’t come to) 
blackmail you. He's been wanting to see | 
you for a month to talk life insurance. He's 
with that company, and has a policy he | 
thinks will interest you.” 

She dropped weakly into a chair, still 
clutching the little card. | 

Sarah sat blankly staring. She shivered | 
slightly. If she had only kept her nerve! 
Frightened herself into it! Dimly she heard 
Garry on the wire, talking to someone by 
the name of Wilkins. He arranged to go to 
work the next Monday. His mother sprang 
up in protest. | 

“N-not that! Oh, Garry, you can’t 
mean—not a secondhand—’”’ 

He faced her a little sternly. 

“Mother, this secondhand business is on | 
the level.” 





Directions tor making the cut-outs on pages 24-25 


If you would like to play Red Indians, and 
want to make up this cut-out, all you will 
need is a pair of scissors, glue, paste, anda 
sheet of smooth, heavy brown wrapping 
paper. Before cutting out any of the cut- 
outs, paste both pages on smooth brown 
wrapping paper. When you are quite sure 
that the paste has dried, cut out all the cut- 
outs, following the heavy inked outlines. 
Bend all dotted lines. To make the canoe, 
bend the dotted line slightly and paste the 
two ends together. Then insert the three 
thwarts to either side of the walls of the 


canoe, one at each end and one in the middle. 
Make the tree and the Indians stand up 
securely by attaching to them the long 
strips shown near them. Bend the strips at 
the dotted lines, and attach one bent end 
to the stand and the other end to the back 
of the Indians or the tree. Now you are 
ready to set up the picture and dress up the 
Indians. If mother will give you a little old 
green or brown material, you can make Red 
Crow’s home look very real, by smoothing 
and bunching the material here and there to 
form the rough ground and make little hills. ! 


INYO 





e 
BLACHFORD 
Shoes.’ 


Sor Women 


ONYX 

GEORGINA 
ARCHGRIP 
ARCHELP 


Crafted by Canada’s lead- 
ing shoe stylists. Identified 
by the name ‘“Blachford” 


SOLD THROUGHOUT 
CANADA 


The Blachford Shoe Manufacturing 
Company Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Candy 


iiauhen 


OME-MADE candies ..an institution in many 
homes . . achieve perfection in taste and santero 
only when they are made at the correct temperature, 
When you use a TAYLOR CANDY THERMOMETER, 
uncertainty is removed . . results are uniform . 
dies are delicious. A gift that will be wanenee © 
all friends who make candy. 


Cake or pastries are the delight you anticipated when 
a TAYLOR OVEN THERMOMETER is wads 


A TAYLOR THERMOMETER 
for Deep Fat Frying is an 
invaluable aid in the making of 
eroquettes, doughnuts, French 
fried potatoes. 

You will probably fing these 
Taylor Temperature Alds. 
price $2.50 each.. at your 
dealer’s, but if he can’t supply 
_you, order direct. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


Kaylor [nstrument Companies 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
Freos Bldg., Toronto 2 








When the Unexpected Happens 
—Will You Be Prepared? 


Start now to earn something extra in preparation for that unusual expense. 
You can work for us in your spare time without interfering with your regular 
job. It’s the extra earnings that show most in your savings account. 


Write for Particulars. 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES’ DEPARTMENT Desk CC 


Tue MacLean PusiisHinc Company, LIMITED 
TORONTO 2, ONT. 





Jho else wants to 


learn to play.... 


at home without a teacher, in 1/2 the 
usual time and 1/3 the usual cost? 


Over 600,000 folks have learned to 


play their favorite 


instruments the 


U. S. School of Music way! 
That’s a record that proves, better than 


any words, 


how thorough, how easy, how 


modern this famous method is 


Just think! 


play any instrument 


You can qufckly learn to 


directly from the 


notes—-and at an average cost of only a 


few cents a day. 


You study in your own home—you simply 


can't go wrong. 


First you are told what 


to do. Then a picture shows you how to 
do it. Then you do it yourself and hear it. 


LEARN TO PLAY 
BY NOTE 
Piano Violin 


Guitar Saxophone 
Ukulele 


Organ 
Tenor Banjo 

Hawaiian Guitar 

Piano Accordion 


Or Any Other Instrument 





Fun—Popularity 

You'll never know 
what good times are 
until you play some 
musical instrument. If 
you can play, many 
invitations come to 
you, 

Never before have 
you had such a chance 
to become a musician 
without the drudgery 
and expense that were 


such drawbacks before. 








Little theory— 
plenty of accom- 
plishment. That's 
why students of 
the U. S. School 
course get ahead 
twice as fast as 
those who study 
by old-fashioned, 
plodding meth- 
ods. 


If you really want to learn to play at home—without 


a teachber—in one-half the usual time—and at one-third 
the usual cost—by all means send for our Free rosck: 
tive Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson AT ONC 
No ern (Instruments supplied if desired — 

or credit.) U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 1551 Brusewick 


Bldg., New York City 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1551 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Send me your amazing free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home.”’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 


also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does not put me 

uuder any obligation. 

MOMS oc ccccccoveccnccccccccccovecesescesocenesseeeene 

AUUPCES on ccccccesccccsvecsesvesccceseesesccssreeens 
Have you this 

TrptrMent ..cccrecccsccccsevecs Instrument? ..-++++ 
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Synopsis of Previous Installments. 


Fenalla Marchmont, the beautiful young 
daughter of an English gambler, marries Alas- 
tatr Farquhar and goes to India, where through 
her exiravagance she geis deeply into debt. 
Her husband believes that she accepted a bribe 
from Wa Lee whom he has been prosecuting 
for drug peddling. Fenella had received the 
money anonymously. When Alastair accuses 
her she is faced with dtsaster, But the following 
morning a letter comes from England. The 
story continues from this point. 





Why should it surprise him, he wondered? 
Why should it be of the slightest interest to 
him whom she married? He locked at the 
envelope again to be quite sure it was not 
addressed to Fenella. 


“This piece of luck made me all the 
more determined to tell you. Dollie 
was at the bottom of it, for she heard 
something, some talk or other. I don’t 
know just what, but she is artful as six, 
is Dollie, and evidentiy she telephoned 
something from your verandah-—she 
won't tell me yet what—but they told 
her some place and off she went, 
without ever a word to me. The first 
I heard of it was when in she comes 
waltzing with a parcel, and gives it to 
me, saying, ‘There mother you can take 
Jackie home now.’ And when I saw 


AN ELECTRIC MIXER 
Creamy Mayonnaise : 
14 Teaspoonful of dry mustard 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of cayenne 
1 Egg yolk 
1 Tablespoonful of vinegar > 
34 Cupful of salad oil 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
or vinegar 
Mix the mustard, salt and cayenne. Add 
the egg yolk, combine thoroughly and add 
the tablespoonful of vinegar. While beating 
constantly, add the oil—a drop. at a time— 
until the mixture begins to thicken, then 
add the oil more quickly. When quite thick, 


were the greatest educators of the day and 
grieved over the fact that I was not able to 
have an education. To this day reading the 
newspapers is as necessary a part of my 
life as eating or sleeping.” 


‘THE forty-seven years which have passed 
since that day when Marie left her home 
in Canada, have been filled with struggle 
and triumph, heartaches and happiness, 
disappointments and realization of hopes 
which Marie scarcely dared to dream of. 
She was a star at eighteen, and continued 
to be a star until the World War. Then she 
gave up everything to entertain the soldiers 
and to travel all over the country, making 
speeches for the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

After the war, she tried in vain to find a 
job on the stage. 

“My friends finally persuaded me to go to 
Hollywood. I had made one picture ’way 
back in 1914, ‘Tillie’s Punctured Romance.’ 
So I went out there, finally realizing that 
there was nothing for me to do on the stage. 
I took a nice little house, entertained now 
and then, rented a car and continued to be 
vacationing between engagements. For 
months I waited. Hollywood didn’t seem 
to want me any more than New York. I 
had almost decided to give it all up, go to 
Europe, when the break came.” 

The break was the réle of Marthy in 
“Anna Christie.” After that picture was 
shown, the woman whom no one had wanted 


The Women Men Forget 


Continued from page 29 


what was inside, you could have 
knocked me over with a feather. I 
thought at first it was books, but when 
I looked it was notes. Fifty thousand 
rupees. She wouldn’t tell me a thing. 
Only that someone give it to her, and 
she vowed she didn’t steal it. I know 
I done wrong then. I ought to have 
told somebody but I didn’t. I cleared 
out and I don’t know as anyone could 
blame me—not afterall I'd been 
through; but I hope no one has got 
into a row because of me, and now this 
gentleman will put it all right. The 
whole lot is being sent back by cheque 
from the bank here. He’s arranged it 
for me. I'd only used enough for our 
fares and a few odd things. I’m sorry 
if I’ve inconvenienced anyone, but it 
was my chance and I took it.” 


Out of the other envelope came a cheque 
for 50,000 rupees, with Jock MacTaffery’s 
compliments. So that was the solution to 
the mystery! Fenella had not been lying to 
him.- She had never touched a penny of 
Wa Lee’s money. The whole affair had 
been a dreary mix-up, with Dollie Morency 
at the bottom of it—the spindle-shanked 
straggly-haired little Eurasian girl who was 
sharp as six. 

If only he had had this letter a day 
earlier, what a difference it would have 
made! He would have wired to Fenella at 
Colombo that everything was cleared up, 


and begged her to come back and let him 
make amends. 
He turned his face to the wall. 


HE S.S. Worcestershire made her way 

slowly out of the Rangoon, River, 
through the tangle of shipping anchored at 
the Hastings, out to sea. Fenella kept on 
remembering her arrival, and how she had 
watched the approach to the river with 
Alistair beside her; and all their dreams, 
and all they had said about the lastingness 
and beauty of their love. 

Well, this was what it had all come to. 
A woman was a fool to have the almighty 
ideas about any man she had had about 
Alistair. She knew better than ever to do 
that again. She had been a silly old- 
fashioned little ninny of a girl. Too taken 
up with dreams and romance to get along 
at all in an everyday world. 

As she dressed for dinner and applied lip- 
stick lavishly before the glass, she told 
herself it was a very different Fenella who 
set sail for home alone. She was a woman 
of the world. No more dreams. She meant 
to have a good time. She was rich and 
independent, and had left an unjust and 
cruel husband. All the same, if he wired 
her from Colombo that he was sorry, she 
might still go back—-on her own terms, of 
course. She applied lipstick savagely, aware 
that tears were not as far off as she would 
have wished them to be on this great 
adventure. 


Putting the Presents to Work 


Continued from page 23 


add the lemon juice or vinegar and the 
remainder of the oil. 


Boiled Frosting 


1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
1% Teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar 
14 Cupful of water 
1 Egg white 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla or 
other flavoring 


Mix the sugar, cream of tartar and water 
and heat to boiling point, stirring until the 
sugar is dissolved. Boil without stirring 
until a soft ball forms when a little is tried 
in cold water—238 deg. Fahr. Beat the 


egg white until stiff and pour on to it, 
slowly, the hot syrup while beating con- 
stantly. Continue the beating until the 


‘mixture is stiff enough to hold its shape, add 


the flavoring and spread on the sides and 
top of the cake. 
A WAFFLE IRON 
your home wi!] te a by-word for pleasant 
hospitality and your friends will look for 
excuses to come again. 
Waffles 

2 Cupfuls of flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Egg yolks 


Marie Dressler 


Continued from page 13 


suddenly became the most sought after 
actress in California. Everyone wanted her. 
With that film she began a new career, a 
career which reached its zenith the other 
night when the little bronze statuette was 
placed in her trembling hands. 


I HAD lunch with Miss Dressler a few 
days after that dinner. We lunched in 
the sunny dining room of her home in 
Beverley Hills. That house is just the sort 
of home which Marie Dressler would choose, 
substantial, comfortable, cheery, a two- 
storied red-brick English house with a walled 
garden in the rear. There Marie lives alone 
with Mamie and Jerry, colored wife and 
husband who have been with her for eighteen 
years, a cook, and a chauffeur to drive her 
shining black sedan. 

It was after lunch, when we went into the 
living room with its easy chairs, its bowls 
of flowers and its many pictures, that 
Marie talked about her childhood and the 
forty-seven years which she has spent 
behind footlights and before motion-picture 
cameras. She was still excited and thrilled 
over everything which had happened to her. 

“I am so grateful for everything which 
has come to me at my age,”’ she said, and 
then she leaned forward in her chair. ‘“The 
trouble with most people is that they expect 
too much of life. Then they’re always being 
disappointed. 

“People want to do the things which they 


want, not the things which they have to do. 
They don’t make successes of the jobs which 
they have because they’re spending their 
time and thought wishing for something 
else. The only thing to do is to give your 
very best to the job which you have. 
“Never in my life have I had what I 
wanted.” Marie made this astonishing 
statement with utter calm. ‘All my life 
I’ve wanted to be a real actress, to make 
people cry as well as laugh. I've never 
really wanted to be a comedienne. But I 
could make people laugh. Managers saw 
me only as a clown. That was the only 
kind of a job which was offered me. So I 
took it and did my level best to make good 
at it. I hope that, before I retire, I shall be 
able to play the sort of part I really want 
to prove that I can really make people cry 
as well as laugh. Maybe, if I keep on 
working hard at my job, I'll get my wish.” 
Marie’s wish is coming true. Her good 
friend, Frances Marion, has written a pic- 
ture for her, ‘‘Emma,”’ the story of a house- 
keeper in a family of growing children. 
Marie Dressler probably has more friends 
than any one person on the stage or screen 
real friends who stand the test of time and 
separation. These friends are scattered all 
over the world. Marie values friendship 
above all other human gifts. 
“You get from life just as much as you 
give,’” she explained. “Love and friendship 
are like gardens. If you tend them and 
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It could not be the end of everything. 
Fate must have lots of surprises in store for 
her still. Fate certainly had one. As she 
went along the companionway to dinner, a 
tall figure blocked the passage. A tall and 
strangely familiar figure who turned to read 
the notices on the notice board, and revealed 
himself as young John Lane. 

He gave a gasp of pleasure. 

“Mrs. Farquhar. I had no idea you were 
coming by this ship? I called to say good-by 
to you the night before last, but you were 
out, and the butler said nothing about your 
going home. I say, this is splendid!”’ 

He was thinking, “I'll have her all to 
myself for three weeks without Farquhar 
butting in.” He had cherished a romantic 
affection for her for so long, with so little 
return, but it looked as if his day had come. 

They found themselves seated side by 
side at the captain’s table. 

“I say, this is going to be a marvellous 
voyage,” John stammered. He was so 
young, so clean. There was something 
about the clear-cut look of him, that 
reminded her of Alistair that first night she 
had seen him at Freshfield. But she did not 
want to think about Alistair. She wanted 
romance. 

They found a cosy corner for their chairs 
on deck, and settled down to a comfortable 
routine in which they were always together. 
Their fellow passengers accepted it philo- 
sophically. It was but another board-ship 
romance among many. {To be continued.} 


114 Cupfuls of milk 
6 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
shortening 
2 Egg whites 
Measure the flour, then sift again with the 

baking powder and salt. Beat the egg yolks 
until light, add the milk and the sifted dry 
ingredients. Beat until free from lumps, add 
the melted shortening and lastly fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Test the heat of 
the iron according to directions, quickly 
pour in enough batter’ almost to fill the 
bottom grid, close the iron at once and do 
not open until the waffle stops steaming—- 
two to three minutes. Remove and serve 
at once. 


care for them, you'll find them growing and 
spreading and giving out a perfume which 
will go beyond the walls.” 

“Nothing makes me so sick as to hear 
women sigh and say that nothing is left in 
life for them after their children are grown 
up and married,’’ Marie announced vigor- 
ously. “Why, you don’t begin to live until 
you're fifty. Until that time you don’t 
know what it's all about. Instead of 
dreading age, women should welcome it. 
After fifty you begin to really enjoy all the 
things which this world holds. 

“There is nothing more heart-breaking or 
more disgusting than the woman of fifty or 
sixty or seventy, who sits back and lets the 
world pass by while she moans over the 
emptiness of life. Life is just beginning for 
her. I wish that I could shake them all 
soundly, shake their eyes open to the world 
around them. There is no such thing as 
age.” 

It was to this woman who has refused to 
be daunted by any problems, who has 
never lowered the brave flag of her courage 
even when everything seemed turned against 
her, who began an entirely new career at 
fifty-seven years of age, that Norma Shearer, 
a fellow Canadian, presented the symbol of 
the highest honor which her own world 
could pay her. 

“To the greatest trouper of them all,” 
Miss Shearer said. And that’s the way her 
own people feel about Marie Dressler. 
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For a Quarter Century 





Canada’s Standard Car 





...we built this car for you 


We knew what you wanted—a 
simpler, easier, more enjoyable 
car to drive than any yet 
known—and so we built the 
outstanding McLaughlin-Buick 
of all time with WIZARD 
CONTROL. This wonderful 
new system of car control— 
including New Automatic 
Clutch, New and Advanced 
Free Wheeling and New Silent- 
Second Syncro- Mesh Trans- 
mission — marks the greatest 
|f achievement since the selfstarter. 
It enables you to shift all gears—first, second, third or 
reverse—without using the clutch pedal. 
It brings you Free Wheeling in its simplest, finest form, 
with ‘nstantaneous change from Free Wheeling to Con- 
ventional Drive or vice versa, at will. 


It makes every gear shift silent, with the additional 


advantage of acceleration up to forty miles an hour or 


more before shifting quietly into high gear. We have 
made other vital advancements which will delight you, 
too. The new McLaughlin-Buick Bodies by Fisher are 
more beautiful, more luxurious, than ever before. The 
new McLaughlin-Buick Valve-in-Head Straight Eight 


Engine is even more powerful and dependable. 


And a new Ride Regulator makes possible such precise 
adjustment of shock absorbers that you may choose your 


ride to meet varying road conditions. 


We designed this new McLaughlin-Buick to meet your 
every motoring desire—endowing it with the greatest 
advancements in McLaughlin-Buick’s twenty-four-year 
history. We have made it fully worthy of the preference 
of Canada’s women who, year after year over a long 
period, have purchased more McLaughlin-Buicks than 


any other fine car. 
The new McLaughlin-Buick Valve-in-Head Straight Eight 


ts offered in thirty-four luxurious models on four wheelbases, 


priced from $1,290 to $2,870, at the factory, taxes extra. 


‘THE NEW McLAUGHLIN-BUICK EIGHTS 
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Meals of the Month 


Thirty-One Menus for January 


Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The Chatelaine Institute staf. 


XY | PSS 
ei.) 


LUNCHEON BREAKFAST 


| LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 
with hard-cooked Egg 


OR . SUPPER 


BREAKFAST 17 


(New Year’s Day) 


; DINNER } 
Pineapple Mint i | 
Roast Goose Bread Stuffing! 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 







Creamed Tunafish on Toast Tomato Juice 











Orange and Grapefruit juice i h : 
Bran Flakes Canned Peaches Creamed Celery Hot Waffles Syrup Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Toasted Rolls Honey Fruit Cake Apple and Malaga Grape Salad Coffee Cocoa Butterscotch Tarts 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa : Vanilla Ice Cream Whipped Cream 
Coffee Chocolate Sauce Tea Tea Cocoa 
18 
2 Raw Apples Cream of Celery Soup Broiled Liver Grapefruit Chicken Croquettes 
Bacon Crackers Cheese Creamed Potatoes Peas Rolled Oats Orange and Onion Salad 
Toast Marmalade Baked Bananas Grape Tapioca Toast Jam Canned Raspberries 
Coffee Cocoa fea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 








Macaroni and Tomatoes 


19 






























3 Apricots Cold Sliced Goose Sirloin Steak Grapes maminene WT 
Red River Cereal Potato Salad Mashed Potatoes Parsnips Wheatena wn “ coer Bader ) 
Toast Jelly Assorted Relishes Cranberry Pie Bacon Toast Drop Cakes y 
Coffee Cream Puffs Hot Chocolate Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea en Cocoa 
. Farina with Raisins _ Noodle Ring Roast of Veal 20 Stewed Prunes Cheese Toast 
Toast Maple Syrup with Chipped Beef Browned Potatoes _ ts: Puffed Rice Head Lettuce Salad 
Coffee Cocoa Apples ed in Syrup Baked Cup Custard Bran Muffins Jelly Half Grapefruit 
ea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
| 
Rice Croquettes Tomato Soup , Sliced Bolog 
5 Oranges Cheese Sauce Cold Sliced Veal 21 Orange Juice aad Wasetomn 
Soft-cooked Eggs Celery Baked Potatoes Corn Milk Toast Chocolate Layer Cake 
Browr Toast Canned Pears Cookies Pineapple Up-Side-Down Cake Creamy Eggs Toast | Grapes 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa 
: Baked Onions Stuffed | 
Bacon Potato Cakes ake: ions Stuffed with : Split Pea Sx 
6 Apple Sauce Jellied Fruit Juices Spaghetti Tomato Sauce 22 Sliced Bananas Lettase Sendieiones 
Shredded Wheat (Pear and Pineapple from Scalloped Potatoes Cream of Wheat | Stewed Apricots 
Corn Muffins Jam Tuesday) Buttered Carrots Brown Toast = Conserve Leftover Cake 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Chocolate Walnut Blanc Mange Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
3 Coffee Tea 
7 Sliced Bananas Vegetable Sou Boiled Corned Beef 93 
| Soup i 0 “e Baked Apples Corn Puddin 
Oatmeal ; Sardine Salad Mashed Potatoes Cabbage Corn Flakes Brown fives 
Toast Stewed Fruit Bran Gems _Jam _ Spanish Cream Popovers Honey Jam Tarts 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa ffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
: , Steamed Cod Fish re 2ggs 
8 Tomato Juice Casserole of Lima Beans Boiled cea 24 Half Grapefruit Cee Se an Teen 
French Toast Maple Syrup Canned Strawbernes Canned Spinach Shredded Wheat Top Milk White I ayer Cake. 
Coffee Cocoa Plain Cake Ginger Pudding* Ginger Sauce |Bacon Toast Marmalade Chocolate Frosting 
Tea oa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea 


_| 


1 
| 
| 
















DINNER 








Stewed Chicken Dumplings 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 


Cole Slaw 









Chocolate Ice-box Cake ; 
Coffee Tea L 
Veal Chops f 


Mashed Potatoes 
String Beans 
Baked Cranberry Pudding 
Coffee Tea 














ARR Arte 





Mock Duck 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Diced Beets 
Caramel Blanc Mange 
Coffee Tea 





Roast of Lamb 
Franconia Potatoes 
Canned Asparagus 

Coffee Souttle : 


Coffee Tea 


Casserole of Lamb and 
Vegetables 
Baked Potatoes 

Apricot Mousse 
Coffee Tea 


Scalloped Salmon 
Boiled Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 
Lemon Meringue Pie 
Coffee ea 





Baked Sausages 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
with Shredded Cocoanut 
Coffee Tea 
Dressing 
Spiced Crab Apples 
Aashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Celery Curls 
Orange Water Ice 
Coffee Tea 











Baked Ham 
Mashed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 


Cold Duck Salad 
Soft Rolls 


Corned Beef Hash 95 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 


Tomato Juice 
Oatmeal Porridge 


9 


Stewed Prunes 
Fresh Gingerbread 





















































Meat Loaf with Bacon 
Baked Bananas 
Carrots with Parsley Butter 








Toast _— Jam | hF Ban stay: d Cak Baked Apples with B 7 J 
: (with Friday's Fruit and Cake) Sw rown Toast am , od Cre Head Lettuce Dres 
cates | Tea Cocoa Cee i Coffee Cocoa Tea. a rs ‘Caramel Rice Pudding = 
| Coffee Tea 
Sold Sliced H i j "5 . i? Re oa ar, a 
10 Grapefruit | eee es ts Mixed GrillofLambChops 196 oa Ancic Cold Meat Loaf Baked Sliced Ham 
Plain Omelet > : Sausages and Bacon tewed Apricots Pan-fried Potatoes Creamed Potatoes 
Toast ee Crackers Roquefort Cheese | Baked Potatoes String Beans Corn Flakes Pickles Canned Sainach 
Toast meerve | Tea Fresh Fruits Prune Souffle Shortbread | Graham Muffins Honey Canned Fruit Cookies | Apple Betty Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
4P — ~ Rolled Roast of Beef 
11 Orange Juice a =si4) ee ee 2 7 Oranges Scalloped Oysters Franconia Potatoes 
__ Cracked Wheat Chilled Apple Sauce M Se od Egg ‘Chsem Creche Mashed Turnip 
ite ashed Turnip Scrambled Eggs Cheese Crackers : ecmed tele 
Raisin Muffins Jelly Ginger Snaps Sago Custard Toast Fruit Tarts Apple and C elery Salad 
Coffee Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa . ioe ; donee” 
| Coffee Tea 
19 Seceet Pen Fillet of Haddie b he ( : 
cooked in Milk Meat Pie 8c : Tole ; Cream of Onion Soup 
Grape-Nuts Lettuce with French Dressing | Mashed Potatoes Pecetied C= of Wheat with Welsh Rarebit Cold Sliced Beef 
Toast Marmalade PI Fruit Cup Cak pped Dates Cotery Scalloped Potatoes 
eettee en T Canned Plums Com up Ca s Scones Conserve Toasted Scones Jam . ervard Beets _ 
ea Cocoa ee ea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Raisin Pie 
| Coffee Tea 
Cre d A s on Toast 
13 Centeak ame Stuffed Celery Troan S vob ony 29 Baked Beans Tomato Cocktail 
with Chopped Dates Figs (from Tuesday) Scationed Onsone Apples (raw or cooked) Head Lettuce Baked Fillet of Haddie 
ate Toast Fresh Coffee Cake Cabinet Puddi . Pancakes Maple Syrup Russian Dressing Riced Potatoes Peas 
Collee Sanne Tea Cocos Coffee "Sea Coffee Cocoa * Cranberry Whip Pineapple Pudding 
ea Cocoa Coffe. Tea 
Assorted Cold Meats ‘g : ; ! 
14 ‘Aaalon o 1 Browned Hamburger 30 ; Canned Corned Beef Lamb Stew with Vegetables 
) neste Milk Ss asee  veanay Pan-fried Potatoes Beets nea Wee 1 7 Baked Potatoes : Dumplings 4 
a 4 ~ Jam Vanilla Junket Steamed Carrot Pudding rane , i Mowe ea Lemon ¢ abbaes and Pimento Salad 
-) Scone r Coffee T ig swe ce-box Cookies aked Chocolate Custard 
~ Coffee Tea Cocoa = Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Te a P 
; : , a Roast of Pork Apple Sauc 
1 > Comet Oe pene Spine wes Foot “ medina Peas 31 Grapes _ Oyster Stew Mashed Potstene , 5 
oo - a. one Mamadl lon inte namin Wie we a sii ta Seltines, . Slivered Carrot 
r 3 A c Sala acaroons Steamed Fig Puddin 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Lemon Sauce : 
Coffee Tea 
; os Veoe. ee a 
} 16 Frankfurters as zim Shocks 
Shredded Wheat with i ‘otatoes i 
Sliced Bananas French Fried Potatoes Creamed Celery Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, are a regular 
Coddled Eggs Toast Apple Compote Steamed Rice with Jelly He ' 3 
ae oon Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea feature of The Chatelaine each month. 
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’ res leading stores throughout Canada feature Chatelaine 
Patteins and report a mene interest and universal satisfac- 


tion with these patterns. The list of stores is constantly growing. 


Hundreds of women order Chatelaine Patterns every day, from their 
stores or direct by mail. 


Chatelaine Patterns, designed in Paris and New York and made in 
Canada by Canadian craftsmen, have proved one of the outstanding 


successes of the year. 


EVERY CHATELAINE PATTERN is guar- 
anteed perfect fit and perfect cut. You cannot 
spoil or waste the material. 

CHATELAINE PATTERNS are the equal of 
other patterns at twice the price. With every 
pattern is a cutting-chart. Each piece is separate. 


THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT on the staff 
of The Chatelaine in her quarterly letters reports 
from her first-hand knowledge that Chatelaine 
Patterns are right up to the minute in style 


features. 


“ 








Chatelaine Patterns 


may be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. If 
there is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have 
you give us the name and address of your favorite store, and, in the 
meantime, you may order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. Jn ordering 
by mail, be careful to write the pattern number plainly and be sure to state 


the size required. 


List of Chatelaine Pattern Dealers 


ONTARIO 

Almonte 

W. West 
Amherstburg 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Aurora 

G. R. Ardell 
Aylmer 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Barrie 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Belleville 

Canadian Department Stores, 

Limited 

Bowmanville 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Brampton 

F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Brantford 

Canadian Department Stores, 

Limited 

Brockville 


Leverette’s Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Carleton Place 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Chatham 
Spencer Stone, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Cobourg 
B. R. Heaslip 
Collingwood 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Cornwall 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Dresden 
R W. Tyrell 


Dryden 
% J. Pronger 


Dundalk 
bh. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Durham 

The Variety Store 
Dutton 

R. Kemp Panter 
Englehart 

M. 8. Ireland 


ergus 
Steele Brothers 
Forest 
Forest Farmer's Trading Co, 
Galt 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Guelph 
G. B. Ryan & Co., Lid. 
Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
MacFarlane's Dry Goods 
London Dry Goods, Ltd 
N. Weswig 
G. W. Robinson & Co 
Roger’s Dry Goods, 
1109 Main Street, E. 
Thomas C. Watkins, Ltd., 
The Right House 
Hanover 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Harrow 
Webb & Hendershot, Lid 
Huntsville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Kincardine 
Lampman’s Dept. Store 
Kingsville 
Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston 
John Laidlaw & Son, Ltd, 
170 Princess Street 
Kirkland Lake 
Mrs. J. A. MacDougall 
Kitehener 
Goudie’s Limited, Depart- 
ment store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


London 


Cossey’s Dry Goods, 23 


Dundas St. 7 
R. J. Young & Co., Lid 
Paris Silk Shop, 
674 Dundas Street, E 
Lindsay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Markdale 
F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd, 
Markham 
H. 8S. Relive 
Midland 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Napanee 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Neustadt 
H. J. Borth 
Niagara Falls 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Service Silk Shoppe, 345 
Queen St. 
Newmarket 
The Toronto Jobbing Co 


New Toronto : 
Keith's Stores, 804 Lake 
Shore Rd. 


North Bay 

Canadian Department Stores, 

Limited 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Oakville 

Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville 

F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd 
Orillia 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Oshawa 

W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Ottawa 


Murphy-Gamble, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen Sound 
Bunt’s Limited 
P 


‘arkhill 
White & May Co, 
Pembroke 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Penetanguishene 
Phil. Charlebois 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Picton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Pickering 
M. 8S. Chapmen 
Port Arthur 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Port Elgin 
The Borth Store 
Renfrew 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Simcoe 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Southampton 
Walter J. Mohr 
St. Catharines 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Stayner 
yy T Hill & Co. Lid. 


Strathroy 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


St. Marys 
The White & May Co. 
Stratford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
St. Thomas 
J. H. Gould, Limited 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Department Stores, 


Limited 
Sudbury 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Thessalon 
Buchanan Bros, 
Tilbury 
Sawyer’s Dry Goods 
Tillsonburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Timmins 
Hollinger Stores, Ltd. 
Toronto 


The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Lorraine Silk Shoppe, 1090 
St. Clair Ave. W. 
Mrs Richardson, Kingston 
Rd. at Bingham Ave. 
Miss I. A. Corner, 
244 Carlton Street ee 
Sharpe’s Fancy Goods, 653 
St. Clair W 
Stitts Dry Goods, 
976 Bathurst Street 
Smiths Dry Goods, 
2037 Dufferin Street 
Gardners Dry Goods, 
1697 St. Clair W. 
Mrs. © Chapman, 
1912 Gerrard Street 
Mrs. M. Cotton, 697 Mt. 
Pleasant Rd. 
Crane’s Dry Goods, 
1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’'s Dry Goods, 


675 Danforth Avenue 
Miss Mary Torrance, 
2300 Bloor Street W 


Horwoods Dry Goods 
990 Bloor Street W 
Young's Dry Goods, 
3425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods Dry Goods, 1534 
Yonge Street 
Sheftel's Dry Goods S ‘ore, 
2813 Dundas Street W 


Tottenham & 
Miss V. Milligan, Box 37 
Trenton 
Couch-Newton Company 
Dundas Street 
Wallaceburg 
Stonehouse’s, Limited 
Walkerville 
Cc. H. Smith 
Welland 
The Fashion Silk Shoppe 
Willowdale s 
McCarthy’s Dry Goods, 5541 
Yonge St 





Windsor 
The <. H. Smith Company, 


Ltd. 
John F. Burns, 309 Ottawa 
St 
Wingham 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
H. E. Isard & Co 
Whitby 
W. G. Walters 
Woodstock 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


QUEBEC 

Beauharnois 

J. N. Marchand 
Drummendville 

Placid Gosselin, 197A Lindsay 

St 

Granby 

Granby 5c to $1.00 Store 
Montreal 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

St Catherine St. West. 
Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
The Teco 8 ore, 

St. Catherine St. East 
P. Bancel & Fils 
Madame L. D_ Serres, 4273 

St. Antoine Street W. 

Montebello 
R. O. Quesnel 
Pontiac 
David Gourd, AMOS Co 
Plessisville 
J. A. Savole, Fils, Enr 
Quebec 
Jules Ganvin, Ltd. 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Dur 
ocher Street 
Melle C. Picard, 1239 St 
Vallier Street 
Rouyn 
Mrs. Elmirs G, Cing-Mars 
St. Andre, Aveliin 
M. O. Quesnel 
Sherbrooke 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
St. Hyacinthe 
Emile LaRoche, 14 Rue 
Bourdages 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbellton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Saint John 
F. A. Dykeman Department 
Store 
Fredericton 
R. L. Black 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Halifax 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Sydney Mines 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Sydney 
Canadian Department Stores. 
Limited 


MANITOBA 

Brandon 

West of England Dress Goods 

Co, 

Morris 

Jewel Storcs Limited 
Neepawa 

Jewel Stores Limited 
Winaton 

The Eaton Co, Limited 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina 
West of England Dress Goods 


The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


Saskatoon 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Whitewood 
The Whitewood Trading Co., 
Ltd 


Lloydminster 
H. ©. Messum 
Moose Jaw 
Binning’s (Moose Jaw) Ltd 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 


Blackie 

J. A. Macdonald 
Edmonton 

The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Lethbridge 


The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Medicine Hat 
The Teco Store 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
W. S. Collister, Ltd. 
Prince Rupert 
H. 8S. Wallace & Co., Lid 
Vernon 
Jerry Eatin Store 
Vancouver 
Mrs Martha Allard, 
3006 W. Broadway 
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HERE ’S nothing more interesting 
than starting something—unless it’s 
finding out that it really works! 

That is why I have been so pleased at 
the number of letters from women who say 
that they are finding a new pleasure in 
reading and studying the advertisements, 
now that we are discussing them month by 
month.on this page. And when such a large 
proportion of a magazine these days is 
devoted to the messages presented by adver- 
tisers, in as powerful and effective a way as 
possible, why should we not regard them as 
part and parcel of the magazine as a whole, 
and take as much editorial interest in them 
as we do in our stories and articles? 

So let’s settle ourselves comfortably and 
explore the advertising columns in the 
January issue, the first in what we hope and 
expect will be a notable procession of 
numbers in 1932. 

I think some of the most striking features 
of this issue are the automobile advertise- 
ments. As editor I am particularly inter- 
ested in them, as we, have prepared an 
unusually interesting series of articles on 
motoring to run this year—the articles as 
well as the cars!—based upon questions 
which readers of the Chatelaine asked in a 
recent nation-wide questionnaire. These will 
begin next month, and will, I hope, be of 
unusual interest, for they are written not 
on what we think you'll like, but on what 
you’ve asked for yourself. 

The Fisher Body “‘spread,”’ with its beau- 
tiful painting of Leonardo da Vinci setting 
loose his birds on the Italian hillsides five 
hundred years ago, has a glamor about it 
that every one will appreciate. By the way, 
I understand that already many hundreds 
of Canadian boys have entered the contest 
for the building of a model of the original 
Fisher Body coach. Huge prizes are offered, 
and if your son is clever with his hands, he 
should enter right away. Tell him to write 
to any Fisher Body office for full directions. 

Turn the pages to the inside front cover 
and see how Chevrolet has built up the 
effectiveness of its announcement by centre- 
ing the color on the beautiful new model, and 
cutting it into the panel of plain color, thus 
focusing your eye immediately on the car. 
The small sketches showing details of the 
car and engine are so clear and simple that 
every woman who has ever looked helplessly 
under the bonnet of any car, will be able to 
talk about the details of the new car with 
impressive glibness. And we all like to do 
tha 7 


t. 

The McLaughlin-Buick page challenges 
our interest with its large photograph of 
the new car and its group of proud, happy 
women, and the single line “Ladies . . . we 
have built this car for you.” There’s always 
power in a direct personal appeal, whether 
it’s in a story, a movie or an ad. 


URNING to some of the advertisements 
on toiletries, it’s interesting to note that 
Pond’s have changed their presentation this 
month from showing one of the lovely users 
of their lines, to a graphic illustration of the 
“four famous steps to beauty.”” By linking 
each of the products under this head, Pond’s 
have connected them inevitably in your 
mind. I’ll wager that whenever you see one 
of the group alone, your mind will instantly 
bring to you the picture of the entire four. 
Wait and see if it doesn’t! 
Calay’s soap has used a very attractive 
layout which you will find on the back 
cover. Note again the use of the three 


important aspects which I mentioned last 
month. What the soap looks like, how to 
use it, and how you will feel afterward— 
there’s the whole story in rich color. 

I once asked about twenty women in 
succession what sort of illustration made 


them want to read a story. Nearly all said, 
in effect, ‘‘If it shows beautifully gowned 
women—that will make me read it.” 

This made me appreciate the skill used in 
the Cutex page this month, for the photo- 
graph shows three very smart young women, 
and the use of a general feminine problem 
—to tint or not to tint—in the heading, 
ensures our attention. Didn’t you find this 
very attractive? 


Now let us see how the smaller spaces 
are used to greatest effect by adver- 
tisers. See how vivid Campana’s Italian 
Balm makes its single column by a striking 
use of black and white both in the photo- 
graph, and in the modernistic type! Your 
eye can’t miss it. I feel, too, that Monarch 
Knitting has hit upon an excellent idea in 
offering to send free instructions for the 
knitting of the very good-looking sweater, 
at a time when there is a very widespread 
vogue for hand-made sweaters. I wanted 
instantly to try and make the exquisite 
teacloth shown by J. P. Coats, on the 
opposite column. One month I want to 
devote this page entirely to discussing all the 
help which advertisers offer a woman through 
their columns—there are many opportuni- 
ties for free samples and recipes, and helps 
of all kinds this month, if you look for them. 

For instance, Ovaltine offer a small can 
of their delicious product in their advertise- 
ment. Bovril, which has used, I believe, the 
most widely known ad, “Alas my poor 
brother!’ for many years, links its Bovril 
bottle this month with a fine cut of beef— 
another example of picture-making in your 
mind. For your eye catches sight of the 
bottle and beef, and your mind remembers 
it. Bovril, beside its factory in London, 
England, has a large plant in Montreal. 

Magic Baking Powder, which has, as you 
know, been tested and approved in the 
kitchens of the Chatelaine Institute, and 
which has been used in so many of the 
Institute’s recipes, presents another personal 
recommendation and a recipe for flaky tea 
biscuits I am going to try next Sunday. 
Del Monte, you will notice, always place a 
photograph of one of their cans beside their 
photographs of foods ready for serving— 
based again on the knowledge that our 
faithful brains will reproduce the one when 
we think of the other. In this connection, I 
was very interested the other day to learn 
that the canned vegetables, as prepared by 
the better class of canners, contain far more 
of the original food values than those cooked 
by the average housewife, who throws most 
of them out with the water the vegetables 
are boiled in. Today canned food is pre- 
pared under such scientific and tested condi- 
tions that every part of the original food 
values is maintained. 


The Mutual Life presents the first of a 
series which we will watch with particular 
interest, for Chatelaine realizes the import- 
ance of insurance in home life, and I am 
glad to see emphasis laid upon it in the 
advertising columns as well as in our 
editorial pages. Notice that while Mutual 
Life uses no illustrations, the large hand- 
written heading ‘“‘Pension Yourself” catches 
attention, and leads you down to the coupon 
by which you can obtain more information. 

And now, friends, let us end this issue as 
we began it. The Chatelaine wishes you a 
very Happy New Year. 


Bye hy Sead 
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You are in a Beauty Contest 
every day of your Life 


Buy a dozen cakes of Calay—the world’s 
finest soap. Use it—to the exclusion of 
all other soaps, on your face, your hands, 
your body. Long before the dozen is 
gone, you'll see a new texture to your 
skin, for your clean, natural beauty will 
shine as never before! 


Natural loveliness begins with immaculate cleanli- 
ness. But be sure you use only the most delicate, 
the safest, of beauty soaps on your precious skin. 


= g-& 
om SNES 


The girl above, like every other woman in the world, is in the Every man, policeman or banker, likes clean, natural love- 
Great Beauty Contest of Life! She has met a new man— his liness. Men jump to serve the woman who has it. They desire 
eyes rest upon her! In a tenth of a second his opinion will be to do things for her. She has the love of her husband, the ap- Delicate Calay, the Soap of Beautiful Women. 
formed. How wonderful to have a clean, natural loveliness proval of the world, the admiration of other women, for these Resolve to begin its use to-day and open up a new 
that draws a sincere tribute from everyone you meet. are the rewards in your every-day Beauty Contest. era of beauty for yourself and your precious skin! 


A light lather of Calay on the cheek— one brief minute with a soft cloth and warm water— 
then a quick rinse with cold water—and your most important duty to your complexion is 
done! % Your cheek glows because it is clean. It is soft and feathery to the touch because 
Calay, the Soap of Beautiful Women, is so soft, so douce. % Your skin is freed from the invisible 


Made in Canada , 2 . 

( dirt that clogs pores and ruins beauty. % Cherish your skin. Guard it only with Calay!.. . 
A L A Y Calay, the one soap praised by 73 leading skin doctors. . . so delicately blended . . . so flower- 

like in its fragrance . . . so gentle to your skin. % You are in a Beauty Contest, every day of your 

i082, P.4G. Co. life. Get all the help that Calay can give 

THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN you. Don’t trust your skin to a lesser soap. 





